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SPORTING. 

io.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.* 
*  sting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published. 

•nr»t  i  <  it 


—The  most  complete 
Ir.  con La ms  full  in- 
trapping;  and  nshing, 


uctions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps, 

!  No.  2G.  1IOW  TO  ROW.  SAIL  AND  Bl  ILD  A  BOA  .—  -  ully 
Bust  rated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  nont. 
ill  instructions  are  given  in  tins  little  book,  together  v.i,n  .n- 


and  riding 


.  companion  sports  to  boating. 
)E.  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 


i  actions  on  swimming 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK.  RIDE.  ,  ,  I  Qoa 

Describing  the  most  uscial  noises 


>■  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road  ;  £U3o  valuable  re>  *p'-3  io, 

teases  peculiar  to  the  hors6., 

L\o.  4V.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 
•  ik  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  or  constructing  ;;n0e,s 
d  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailmg  thcin.  L  v i ly  lilusaateu. 
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FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON  S  ORACULl  .\.  AND  DREAM  BOOK  — 
maiuii  r  the  great  ora’cle  of. human  destiny :  «a Lb  the  true  mean- 
...  ;; linos t  an;  kind  of  dreams,  together  vv  u  fi  charms,  ceremonies, 
curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No  a;  H  W  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. -Everybody  dreams. 

;  tile  little  cliild  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  i  x>k 
-■,.s  t!ie  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dream.- .  together  with  lucky 


1  l  unlock- 
No.  28.  HOW 


the  book  of  fate. 
;ervone  is  desirous 


days,  and ‘“Napoleon's  Oracultim;” 

*.OAV  TO  TELE  FORTUNES. — Ev 
Viny  w hot  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
.-rv.  wealth  or  poverty.  Tou  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  tins  bttie 
*  .  Hr.y  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  tortuue.  b  ■ 


fFtuTu w"to ‘toll  FORTUNES  BY  THE  .HAN pA 
Gaining  rubs  for  telling  fortunes -by  the  aid  of  the  lnms  ot  the 
ini  <  ••  i  he  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  c?  telling  1  uturo 
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Illustrated.  I  y  A. 
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boy  can 
motions  contained 


ATHLETIC 

HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.  -Giving  full  i^ 
m  tion  for  1  be  use1  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
izoural  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  fclevelcrpiug  a  good, 
Itby  lu'is'le;  coipainirig  over sixty  illust  rations.  Every 
me  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  ijjstr 
bis  little  I  ool 

o.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  sell-defense  made  easy, 
taming  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  diher- 

Every  boy  should  obtain  one  1  - 
S.  u  <  fill  arid  iris  motive  bocks,  as  it  Avill  teach  you  how  lo  Lo* 

vo.  '-J!'1 1)  »\v  T< P.ECOM E  \  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
ructions  for  nil  kinds  oi  g\  iimastio  spot  s  and  -athletic  exercises. 


thirtv-five  illustrations.  B\  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 


No.  34.  NOW  Tt>  FENCE.— Conir 


aining  full  instruction  for 
n  mum  tl  :  w  of  the  broadsword:  also  instruction  in  archery, 
scrihetf  v.  i  h  twent;  one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
»it inn*  iti  fencing  A  complete  book. 


oul  :  r.  t  <  ntnining  full  instructions  for  playing  alt  the  stund- 


iM  i  iflg  in  u*m  I  \  rhe  principal  bowling. clubs  in  the  United 


TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

O.  Tl  IIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS— GontaihiOff 

card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  tvqiScing 

)\  i iy  prepared  card*.  By  Professor  Hnffncr.  With  illust ra- 


SINTY  TUIt  "KS  WITH 
lind  most  deceptive'  card 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  n 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  ail  the  leading  < 


ot  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  perorated  oy 

i  . .  Umt  .,i.  .  n  Li  i ..  n  Li.  L/.,  .  L 


his>  book. 


aud  tae. 
ITe  omy  | 


our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  siiould  obtain  a  copy  oi 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SEGONJ^SIGJIT. — Heller’s  se<J>DC  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant.  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Erxpla 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magieia  l 
boy  on  the  stage:  also  giving  ail  the  codes  and  signals, 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  42.  DOW  TO  BECOME  A  .MAGICIAN, 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed 
public.  Also  -tricks  with  cards,  iucantations,  etc.  •" 

No.  GS.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS—  Conta 
one  hundred  highly  amusirig- and  instructive  tricks  with  -Jlmi'  :■ 

Bv  A.  Andersou.  Ilandsuiuely  illustrated. 

No.  Gi>.  HOW  TO  FMJ  SLEKillT  OF  HAND. — Cor.tr  ning  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  A  ^  cot  . rul¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Ando.-  >a. 

No.  70.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS. — Co 


ic  and 
trick* 


i^tore  the 


ling  over 


directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  tievi 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  m 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITll  • 
•many  curipus  tricks  with  figures  and  the  mi 
AndersoD.  Fully  iiliisi rdjted. 

No.  75.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  C<\ 
tricks  with  Dominoes.  Dice.  Cups  and  BalF 
thirty-six  illust  rat  oi  s-  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  / 
plete  description  of  .the  mysteries  of -'Magi 
logether  with  many  wonderful  expei^men 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAlfl 

No.  29.  HOW-  TO.  BECOME  AN  IN  < 
should  know  how  inv-  ntFiis  originated.  1 
ah;  giviug  examples  in  electricity.  hydrau|| 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  mo 
fished, 

N<  .  56.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EN(U 

gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  mb 
wiih  a  full  description  of  everytbii  x  an  eng.  ... 


No.  57,  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MUSI  \L  INS  ITU:; 


il,  j ;  i  <  N  ' 

•  lions  how  to  make  a  Ban  ■  -.  ■  , 

phone  and  other  musical  instruments:  her  with  t  brie'  ;. 

•  r 

modern  tim  >s.  Profusely  ilius  rated,  jtv*.  nen  S.  Pi  :  raid, 
for  twenty  years  1  audn  ast.  r  of  t  e  R  n  tl  B-Fuml  .M  u 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGF  '  LANTERN.  - (  oataF'dng 

v  •  i..t.s  fur  -1  *2  1 1 ; ad '.ornkTy 

illustrated  by  John  All^n. 

No.  71.  IIOW  TO  Dp  MECHANICAL  TRICES.— (DnrnF  »<: 
complete  instructions  for  p*' vt  •rinii  ov  r  sixty  Me<?han:|al  Th 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated* 

»  rTTrTR  WRITING. 

No.  11.  row  3  0  WRITE  I.p  V  EtLETl  EtvS  -  \ 
plot®  little  I  onk,  containing  full  dit 
and  when  to  use  iLem ;  also  gRinj 
and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LI  TTEUfc  '  0€T  \DIFf  h  g 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to*  ladle,  on  a}  sv. 
also  letters  of  ntrodim  on.  tinfes  »  1  r*-  |»e 


(>\  1FBETI  ERS  -  V  ■  -  • 

f  >r  writing  •  t  :  \ 
tg  sjiet  as  a  letters  tor  loth  y  t*t  ;  J 


No.  24.  H<n\  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO’*OENtT  /  '  C  - 

Containing  full  <lir.  -tior-  for  wjit  ap 
also  giv-ng  san'pkt  Tettf  r  - 


CARDS.  Em- 


d\  yob  1. 1  It  to  wi  r*  in, 
ladv  iti  the  m3  lmui  1  lvtvo  t]t  t  .•  ’ 

So,  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETT  ,RS  COUP 
taining  full  instru«*t|otm  for  V  rR  •  ‘ ‘ttV-r  ,  •  nlts  ost  an 
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By  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

9 

HOW  FRED  PUZZLED  EVELYN  AND  HER  '[OTHER. 

• 

Fred  Fearnot  was  particularly  happy  over  the  success  of 
hi'  comic  opera.  He  was  not  the  sole  author  of  it,  as  he 
had  used  the  compositions  of  several  others,  but  he  framed 
it  out  of  the  fragments  he  had  gathered  up  and  made  a 
harmonious  whole  of  it. 

It  was  not  only  a  great  fun-maker,  hut  had  made  a  most 
remarkable  record  as  a  money-maker. 

Of  cour-e,  there  were  only  three  or  four  parties  in  the 
troupe  who  received  anv  pay  other  than  expenses.  That 
made  it  all  the  more  profitable.  The  society  ladies  volnn- 
t er  red  their  -ervices,  and  to  them  it  was  a  veritable  picnic. 
Not  only  were  their  expenses  paid,  but  they  were  treated 


with  a  liberality  rarely  enjoyed  by  even  an  opera  troupe. 
The  boys  looked  after  them,  and  spared.no  expense  in  see¬ 
ing  that  they  enjoyed  themselves. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  had  been  placed  in  bank  to  thj 
credit  of  the  library  fund.  Contracts  for  the  building  hate 
been  let,  and  the  work  begun. 

Fred  did  his  best*  to  persuade  Professor  P>rowne  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  books,  but  as  about  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
volumes  were  to  be  selected,  Browne  begged  to  be  excused,  as 
it  would  take  him  away  from  the  new  home  he  was  fixing 
up,  and  with  which  he  was  as  much  in  love  as  a  child  witl 
his  first  pair  of  red-top  boots;  so  they  had  to  employ  ar 
old  librarian  down  in  New  York  City,  to  whom  was  give? 
instructions  to  be  as  economical  as  possible,  on  the  groum 
that  the  books  were  intended  for  working  people  princi 
pally. 
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FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  ANARCHISTS. 


“Now,  boys,  we  must  make  our  promises  good  to  spend 
the  holidays  down  in  Fredonia,”  he  said  that  night  to  his 
partners,  “for  there’ll  be  nothing  in  the  world  for  us  to 
do  hero  during  that  time.,’ 

t  “All  right;  Fm  ready  to  go  on  the  next  train,”  remarked 

Terry. 

“  Me,  too,**  added  Dick. 

Joe  was  silent. 

“How  about  you,  old  man?  Are  you  going?”  Terry 
asked. 

« 

“I  guess  I  can  find  business  enough  to  attend  to  here,” 
was  the  reply. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Have  you  and  Amalie 
had  a  quarrel  ?”  » 

“No;  we  never  quarrel.  But  she  is  going  to  stay  here,  so 
why  should  I  go  down  to  Fredonia?” 

“Say,  you’ve  got  that  wrong.  She’s  going  down  to  Fre¬ 
donia,  and  after  that  down  to  the  city.” 

“I  don't  so  understand  it,”  returned  Joe. 

“Then  there’s  a  misunderstanding  somewhere,”  said  Ter¬ 
ry.  “She  told  me  she  would  go.  Both  Evelyn  and  Mary 
vrote  to  her  inviting  her,  Rudolph  and  Elsie  down  there.” 

“  I  believe  that  all  three  of  them  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  stay  here.” 

“Say,  that  won’t  do,”  put  in  Fred.  “I'll  go  down  and  see 
them  about  it,”  and  he  and  Terry  went  down  to  the  Snv- 
der  cottage,  where  he  found  Rudolph;  Elsie  and  Amalie  sit¬ 
ting  before  a  comfortable  fire,  reading. 

“Look  here,  Rudolph,”  said  Fred,  “Joe  says  that  you 
three  have  made  up  your  minds  to  stay, here  instead  of  going 
down  to  Fredonia.  What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“There’s  nothing  the  matter.  We  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  go  since  we  r(  eived  Evelyn’s  and  Mary’s  letters, 
but  I  forgot  to  mention  it  to  Joe.” 

“That’s  all  right,  then.  He  had  made  up  his  mind,  too, 
not  to  go,  saying  there  was  no  attraction  for  him  in  Fre¬ 
donia  while  Amalie  was  here  in  New  Era.” 

“Now,  Fred,”  said  Amalie,  “that  is  for  my  benefit.  I 
don’t  believe  Joe  said  anything  of  the  sort.” 

“Yes,  he  did,”  laughed  Fred.  “Hanged  if  I  don't  be¬ 
lieve  you’ve  hoodooed  that  boy.” 

“Well,  Fred,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  about  it,”  replied 
the  tall  blonde,  “Joe  ought  to  go  and  spend  the  holidays 
with  his  parents.” 

“That  s  good  advice,  but  1  don't  believe  he'd  go  unless 
you  went  with  him.” 

“I  can  t,  because  his  mother  forgot  to  invite  me.  But,  for 
goodness’  sake!  don’t  tell  Joe  that,  for  he’d  at  once  telegraph 
to  her  to  send  me  an  invitation.” 

“  How  you  girls  do  stand  on  ceremony !” 

^  0  hn\e  to,  F.red.  Men  can  go  and  come  at  will,  under 

any  and  all  circumstances,  but  it  is  different  with  the  la¬ 
dies.” 


“  Yes,  yes !  I  know  !” 

dnM  then  Joe  came  running  in  with  two  letters  in  his 
linml.  One  was  addressed  to  himself  and  the  other  to 
A nm  1  k*.  The,  were  from  his  mother,  inviting  himself  and 


Amalie  to  spend  the  holidays  with  them.  ^  The  invitation 
was  also  extended  to  Rudolph  and  Elsie. 

“Joe,”  she  asked,  looking  up  at  him,  “have  you  room 
enough  in  the  house  for  so  many?” 

“Why,  yes !  There’s  plenty  of  room,  and  you  can  all  be 
made  just  as  comfortable  there  as  at  the  best  hotel  in  the 
State.” 

“Then  write  to  her  and  say  that  we  will  all  come  down 
and  spend  a  week  with  her,”  and,  looking  up  at  Fred,  she 
added : 

“Evelyn’s  invitation  came  first,  but  Ira  sure  she  will 
agree  with  me  that  Joe’s  mother’s  invitation  ought  to  be 
accepted.” 

“I  think  so,  too.  And  I  heartily  approve  of  the  whole 
thing.” 

“You  can  bet  I  approve  it,”  put  in  Joe.  “The  whole 
Snyder  family  entertained  me  royally  once  out  on  the  ranch, 
and  now  I'll  have  a  chance  to  return  the  favor.” 

“Now,  look  here,  Joe,  let  me  give  you  a  little  piece  of 
advice” — Fred  said  to  him — “the  host  mustn't  make  love 
to  his  guest.” 

“Say,  now,  no  reference  to  etiquette.  I'm  not  to  be  the 
ho^t.  My  parents  are'alive  and  running  the  house.” 

“Ho  !  Ho  !  What  did  you  mean  then  when  you  said  you’d 
get  a  chance  to  return  the  favor?” 

“I  was  speaking  for  my  family ;  but  I'm  going  to  back  the 
entertainment  financially.” 

“Doit’t  worry  about  ns,  Fred,”  laughed  Amalie,  “Joe 
knows  how  to  behave  himself  better  than  some  other  young 
men  I  know.” 

“Lie  down,  Fred!  Lie  down!”  said  Joe.  “You’ve  no 
business  standing  up  after  such  a  rap  as  that.” 

“That  wasn’t  intended  for  me,  Joe.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that.  You  have  some  faults  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  us.” 

After  indulging  in  a  little  more  badinage,  Fred  returned 
to  the  office  and  told  Terry  that  Rudolph,  Elsie  and  Amalie 
would  go  to  Elmira. 

“That’s  right,”  assented  Terry,  “Joe  hasn't  visited  home— 
as  often  as  he  should.” 

“Well,  it  has  been  a  little  different  with  Joe  than  with  you 
and  me.” 


A  little  later  Dick  asked  Terrv,  confidential Iv,  if  Margie 
had  been  invF  ‘d  to  spend  the  week  at  Fredonia. 

“Yes;  of  course.  But  she  writes  that  she  is  going  to  stay 
at  home.” 


“Well,  I  guess  I’d  better  go  up  to  Dedham  Lake  and  spend 
my  holidays  there.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Fredonia  ;  Isn  t  it  good  enough 
for  you  ?”  . 


‘Yes;  but  if  you  and  Fred  think  that  it's  fun  for  me  to 
around  and  see  you  billing  and  cfK...,g  with  your  girls, 
make  a  mistake.” 


‘Then  don't  look  at  us.”  laughed  To 
wd,  anyway. 


M  % 


rrv.  “Three  is  a 


'Yes,  that's  true;  and  1  don't  intend  to  !*'  a  e 

1  Well,  if  you  got  on  the  train  it'll  take  you  do 

% 


rowd.” 
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\  ork  City.  You  can't  get  lost,  and  you  know  the  way  to 
Judge  Fearnot 's  residence." 

"  Haven't  been  invited,"  said  Dick,  rather  ijioodily. 

"Oh,  you  be  hanged!  A  fellow  doesn’t  need  to  wait  for 
an  invitation  from  his  best  girl.  Hun  down,  stop  at  a  ho¬ 
tel  and  call  on  lie'r  every  evening." 

“Hanged  if  1  don't !”  said  Dick. 

The  next  day  Dick  received  a  letter  from  Margie,  saying 
that  Fred  and  Terry  were  going  to  spend  the  holidays  at 
I  redonia.  The  girls  had  invited  her  there,  but  she  said  it 
was  as  much  her  business  to  stay  with  her  mother  as  it  was 
theirs,  and  that  she  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  certain 
young  man  up  at  New  Era  to  come  down  to  see  her  and 
help  her  entertain  her  mother. 

Dick  was  so  delighted  that  he  chuckled  all  over  himself. 
He  kissed  the  letter  where  she  signed  her  name,  stored  it 
away  in  his  pocket  and  informed  Fred  and  Terry  that  he 
was  going  to  spend  his  Christmas  down  in  the  city. 

“All  right,"  said  Fred.  “My  room  at  home  is  at  your 
service." 

“Thank  you;  but  that’s  an  invitation  that  must  be  given 
at  the  house." 

“All  right;  you’ll  get  it." 

The  next  day  they  left  New  Era.  Fred  and  Terry  got 
off  at  Fredonia;  Rudolph,  Elsie  and  Amalie,  with  Joe,  went 
on  to  Elmira,  while  Dick  continued  on  down  to  the  city. 

The  bookkeeper  was  left  in  charge  of  the  office,  with  lit¬ 
erally  nothing  to  do. 

He  had  his  family  there  with  him;  so  he  had  a  holiday 
himself. 

At  Fredonia  the  young  people  of  the  town  were  preparing 
tc  have  a  week  of  active  fun. 

Evelyn  was  still  president  of  the  Fredonia  Equestrian 
Club,  for  her  horse,  Selim,  was  the  fleetest  footed  steed 
among  them. 

Terry  had  a  good  horse  of  his  own,  but  Fred  hired  the 
livery  stableman’s  racer  for  the  entire  week. 

It  was  one  continual  round  of  pleasure  parties. 
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The  two  boys  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  elder  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  community,  for  their  great  fight  a  year  before, 
when  the  saloons  were  voted  out  of  the  county,  had  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  them. 

Fearnot  was  regarded  as  one  whose  future  wa^  extremely 
bright,  and  who  would  attain  great  prominence  in  the  State. 

The  next  day  after  their  arrival  at  Fredonia  the  two  boys 
ran  across  old  man  Graddy. 

He  rushed  up  to  them,  shook  hands  with  them  heartily, 
saying : 

“Boys,  I  heard  you  had  turned  play-actors.  I  thought 
you  were  rising  voung  men,  but  I  see  you  are  going  down 
hill."  , 

“Oh,  you  think  that’s  going  down  hill,  do  you?"  Fred 
asked.  “But  can  a  man  get  down  lower  than  a  chestnut 
vender?" 

“That’s  a  hit  at  my  storv  telling.  People  call  them 
chestnuts  just  for  spite." 

“Why,  the  people  wouldn’t  have  any  spite  against  you  if 
jt  wasn’t  a  che-tnut.  Everybody  likes  a  story,  if  it  is  a  new 


one.  But  you  are  mistaken  about  us  having  been  playing. 
We  have  only  been  singing  in  concert,  and  we  raised  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  library  building;  so  you  see  how  it 
pays.  The  ladies  were  ornaments  of  society — all  wealthy 
people — who  sang  for  charity  instead  of  for  fame." 

“Well,  1  don’t  charge  anything  for  telling  stories." 

“No,  of  course  not;  nobody  would  pay.  If  you  were  up 
at  New  Era  you’d  have  to  pay  a  man  to  listen  to  your  sto¬ 
ries." 

“  Say,"  said  the  old  man,  “have  you  got  any  new  ones  ?" 

“Yes,  a  lot  of  them;  and  thousands  of  people  have  been 
paying  a  dollar  each  at  night  to  hear  me  get  them  off  in  the 
concert." 

“Well,  if  thousands  of  people  have  been  hearing  them, 
they  are  old  chestnuts,"  said  the  old  man. 

“Yes,  I  know  that;  but  they’ve  never  been  heard  in  Fre¬ 
donia.  Besides,  I  have  some  that  I’ve  never  told  anybody. 
I’m  waiting  to  let  you  have  them." 

“Well,  let  me  have  one  right  now." 

“  Sorry,  but  I  haven’t  time.  The  girls  have  got  Terry  and 
me  running  efrands  for  them  right  now ;  but  before  the  week 
is  up  I’ll  let  you  have  a  few  of  them." 

The  old  man  was  very  eager  to  get  hold  of  the  story;  so 
he  followed  them  around  to  the  post-office  like  a  little  boy 
following  a  band  wagon. 

They  entered  several  stores,  and  he  kept  right  up  with 
them. 

After  a  while  Fred  became  tired  of  him,  and  he  decided  to 

I  , 

have  some  fun  with  him. 

He  used  his  ventriloquial  powers  to  imitate  a  small  boy’s 
voice,  calling  out  to  him  from  behind : 

“Mjr.  Graddy,  gimme  a  chestnut,"  and  he  kept  it  up  at 
the  rate  of  about  twenty  times  a  minute. 

The  old  man  turned  and  looked  everywhere  for  the  boy. 

•  Of  course  he  failed  to  find  him.  Still  the  voice  pursued 
him.  In  the  stores,  out  on  the  street,  and  everywhere  he 
went,  he  heard  the  request : 

“Mr.  Graddy,  gimme  a  chestnut !” 

Others  heard  the  voice  and  also  looked  for  the  boy. 

The  old  man  became  so  annoyed  that  he  made  a  break  for 
home.  He  wasn’t  followed.  Somehow  or  other  he  never  . 
suspected  that  Fearnot  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

In  one  store  they  entered  they  met  Sadie  Copeland,  who, 
the  reader  doubtless  remembers,  was  Sadie  Stephens,  the 
belle  of  Fredonia,  before  she  married.  She  was  in  there 
shopping  with  a  young  lady  who  was  her  cousin. 

“Why,  Mr.  Fearnot !"  she  exclaimed,  on  seeing  him.  “I’m 
so  glad  to  meet  you !"  and  she  extended  her  hand  to  him 
with  her  old-time  cordiality. 

“Thank  you,"  said  he.  “It’s  always  a  pleasure  to  meet 
you.  How’s  Tom?  I  haven’t  had  a  chance  to  see  him  yet." 

“Oh,  he’s  well  as  usual,  and  hard  at  work  over  at  the 
store.  When  did  you  come  down  ?" 

“I  came  down  yesterday — Terry  and  I— and  we  are  going 
to  spend  the  holidays  here.  But  you  haven’t  told  me  about 
the  baby  yet." 

“Oh,  she  is  the  sweetest  little  tiling  in  the  world,  running 
about  and  learning  fast  to  talk." 
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feed  fea knot  and  the  anarchists. 


“Well,  is  she  going  to  talk  like  her  mother ?” 

“Yes;  she  can  outtalk  me  now,”  she  laughed. 

“Then  I  want  to  see  her.  Is  she  oeginning  to  learn  how 
to  flirt  ?” 

“Now,  Fred,  you  always  accuse  me  wrongfully.” 

“That’s  an  injustice  to  me,”  he  retorted.  “You  know 
Tom  had  to  go  down  to  New  York  (Htv  and  have  a  fight  on 
your  account,  for  flirting  with  another  follow;  and  I  don  t 
doubt  that  you’ve  got  that  old  record  of  victims  hidden  away 
somewhere  in  your  room,  where  you  take  it  out  occasionally, 
read  over  the  list  and  smile.” 

Just  then  stepped  in  two  old  acquaintances,  and  he  had 
to  turn  to  greet  and  chat  with  them. 

Sadie  turned  to  the  counter  and  went  on  with  her  shop¬ 
ping. 

She  had  withdrawn  from  the  equestrian  club  when  Evelyn 
became  its  president.  She  had  always  been  jealous  of  Ev¬ 
elyn,  and  carried  it  to  such  an  extent  that  she  made  her  hus¬ 
band  resign  from  the  club,  also.  But  she  never  declined 
an  invitation  to  attend  its  entertainments. 

On  leaving  the  store  Fred  joined  Terry,  who  was  talking 
with  a  party  of  friends  on  the  street,  and  the  two  returned 
home,  where  they  found  Evelyn  feeding  her  flock  of  pet 
chickens.  She  made  pets  of  nearly  everything  on  the  place. 
She  was  very  proud  of  her  chickens,  for  they  were  the  finest 
to  be  had  anywhere. .  The  Plymouth  Rock  was  her  favorite. 

“Fred,”  she  asked,  “do  you  know  anything  about  chick¬ 
ens  ?” 

“Well,  a  little  bit.  I  know  a  tough  one  from  a  tender 
one.” 

“Yes;  when  you  get  a  piece  of  one  on  your  plate,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  But  do  you  know  anything  about  their  habits: — how 
to  feed  and  treat  them  when  they  get  sick  ?” 

“Can’t  say  that  I  do.  I  know  that  they  should  be  fed 
different  varieties  of  food — not  the  same  thing  every  day.' 
I  see  you  are  giving  them  corn  and  oats.  Do  you  give  them 
that  every  day?” 

“Yes ;  once  a  day.  But  I  vary  the  food  in  the  other  meals. 
They  can’t  catch  grasshoppers  in  the  winter,  you  know ;  so 
I  frequently  buy  meat  scraps  from  the  butcher  for  them.” 

“That’s  right.  But  do  you  know  how  to  hoodoo  a  chick¬ 
en?” 

“No;  I  don't.  I  don’t  believe  you  can  hoodoo  them.'  I 
know  that  they  are  very  obstinate  fowls.  If  a  hen  doesn't 
want  to  go  to  a  certain  place  it  will  take  about  a  dozen  peo¬ 
ple  to  drive  her  there.” 

“Well,  let  me  show  you  something.  Can  you  catch  one  of 
those  hens?” 

“Yes;  everyone  of  them  will  come  up  and  eat  out  of  my 

hand.” 

“So  would  I  were  I  a  chicken.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  expected  you  to  say,  Fred.  But  do 
you  want  me  to  catch  one  of  them?” 

“Yes;  catch  one  of  them,  and  I’ll  show  you  how  to  place 
a  hoodoo  on  a  chicken.” 

She  caught  one  of  the  big  Plymouth  Rock  hens. 

“Now,  hold  her  with  her  beak  just  about  touching  the 
ground,”  he  said. 


She  did  so. 

Picking  up  a  stick  Fred  made  a  straight  mark,  beginning 
at  the  lien’s  beak  and  running  back  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet. 

“Now  let  go  of  her,”  he  said. 

She  did  so,  and  the  hen  remained  with  her  beak  on  the 
ground,  looking  down  at  the  mark  he  had  made,  and  stayed 
there  perfectly  stationary. 

“Now  she’s  hoodooed,”  he  laughed.  “You  can  cluck  to 
her,  throw  corn  to  her,  and  she  will  remain  there  gazing  at 
the  ground  that  way.” 

Evelyn’s  eyes  opened  wide.  She  clucked  to  the  hen ;  held 
out  a  handful  of  corn  within  a  foot  of  her,  but  not  once  did 
the  hen  notice  her.  She  was  so  astonished  that  she  called 
to  her  mother  and  the  children,  who  ran  out,  gazed  at  the 
hoodooed  fowl  and  asked  many  questions. 

It  was  a  great  puzzle. 

“How  long  will  she  stay  there,  Fred?”  Mrs.  Olcott  asked. 

“  Hanged  if  I  know.  You  can  break  the  spell,  though,  by 
pushing  her  or  taking  her  up  and  carrying  her  off  a  little 
distance.-” 

“Well,  that’s  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  heard  of.” 

“There  are  stranger  things  in  the  world  than  you  ever 
dreamed  of,  little  girl,”  lie  laughed. 


CHAPTER  II. 


HOW  EVELYN  PLAYED  IT  ON  TERRY. 


EvelyA  was  so  much  interested  in  the  hoodooing  of  the 
old  hen  that  she  exerted  herself  to  get  an  explanation  from 
Fred  as  to  why  her  chicken  behaved  that  way. 

“Really,  1  cant  explain  it,”  he  said.  “I  only  know  that 
drawing  the  line  that  way  has  that  effect  on  them.  I  saw  it 
done  by  a  Mexican  once ;  I  tried  it  afterward,  and  have 
never  yet  seen  it  fail.”  , 


“Then  it’s  a  mystery  to  you,  is  it?” 

“Yes.  I  don't  understand  it  myself ;  but  you’ve  seen  how 
it  is.  It  is  something  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  knows  any¬ 
thing  about.  I  can't  understand  why  a  bull  becomes  angrv 
at  red  colors,  but  I  know  it  is  a  fact.  Now,  I'll  show  vou 
another  trick  about  ducks,  if  you’ll  go  down  to  the  barnyard 
where  the  ducks  are.  I'll  show  you  something  as  puzzling 
as  that  trick  was.” 

Of  course  Evelyn  wanted  to  learn  what  it  was;  so  she 
and  her  mother,  with  all  the  children,  wont  down  to  the 
barnyard,  where  there  was  a  flock  of  about  a  score  of  ducks 
There  Fred  took  a  common  wooden  pail,  turned  it  bottom 
upward  on  the  ground,  where  he  had  brushed  a  space  quite 
clean  several  feet  square,  and  then  proceeded  to  deposit 
grains  of  com  close  together  all  the  way  round  it  making 
a  perfect  circle.  The  grains  wem  so  close  together  as  to 
touch.’  Then  he  lifted  up  the  pail,  leaving  the  circle  of 
com  intact.  They  stopped  aside  to  watch.  The  ducks 

walked  all  around  the  circle,  looked  at  it  •  •  ,  v  . 

„  f  '  Ul  n  suspiciously,  but 

not  a  grain  of  corn  would  they  touch  1  A  , 

.  vii.  I  ot  when  Lvelvn 
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threw  some  on  the  ground  they  rushed  at  it  and  gobbled 
up  the  grains  eagerly. 

i  ^  o  %. 


“Fred,  won't  they  ever  touch  that 
Evelyn  asked. 


corn  in  the  circle?” 


“  Not  until  the  circle  is  destroyed.  I  can  run  my  foot  over 
it  and  scatter  the  corn  and  they'll  take  it  up  quickly ;  but 
they  won't  take  it  up  in  that  circle.” 

“Well,  1  never  heard  of  that  before,”  said  Mrs.  Oleott, 
“and  I've  been  raising  ducks  and  chickens  ever  since  1  had 
a  home.” 

“Fred,  will  the  chickens  eat  it  wiien  in  a  circle  that  way  ?” 

“Yes;  it  is  the  straight  line  that  hoodoos  the  chicken, 
and  the  circular  line  that  bothers  the  duck.” 

“Flow'd  you  find  that  cut,  Fred?” 

“1  learned  that  when  I  was  dourn  South,  in  Georgia.  A 
fellow  f  the  name  of  Bob  Whiddon,  in  Thomasville,  told- 
me  about  it — proved  it  to  me  just  that  way.  There  was  a 
dock  of  ducks  in  front  of  his  door,  and  we  were  talking 
about  them  when  he  told  me  of  that  peculiarity.  Of  course 
1  didn't  believe  it.  I  had  to  wager  five  dollars  in  order  to 
get  Inm  to  prove  it,  and  he  got  my  money.” 

“Yes;  but  you  made  somebody  else  pay  it,  didn’t  you, 
afterward,  in  a  similar  bet?” 

“No,  I  didn't.  I  told  Terry  about  it,  and  he  scooped 
several.  I  never  could  break  that  boy  from  punishing  smart 
alecks,  as  he  called  those  fellows  who  believed  they  knew  , 
it  all.”  .  ! 

“Well,  does  he  know  about  the  chicken  and  the  straight  j 
mark?” 


“No;  I  don’t  think  that  he  does.  I  can’t  remember  ever  j 
telling  him  about  it.” 

Terry  was  up-stairs  in  his  room,  writing  a  letter,  and  ; 
hadn’t  seen  either,  of  the  tricks  played. 

“Well,  please  d'on’t  tell  him,”  she  asked.  “He  has  played 
so  many  tricks  on  me  that  I’d  like  to  get  even  with  him.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  like  to  see  him  up  against  it 
sometimes.” 

Mrs.  Oleott  enjoyed  it  in  anticipation. 

They  returned  to  the  house.  Terry  continued  writing 
for  nearly  an  hour  longer. 

He  came  down  with  half  a  dozen  letters  in  his  hand  ;  laid 
them  on  a  stand  in  the  hall,  where  he  would  not  forget 
them  when  he  went  over  to  town,  after  dinner. 

At  noontime,  when  her  father  came  in  from  his  office, 
Evelyn  ingeniously  brought  up  the  subject  of  raising  and 
managing  chickens. 

Mr.  Oleott  himself  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
fine  Plymouth  Rocks  that  Evelyn  had ;  so  he  listened  to  her 
very-  readily. 

“Father,”  she' said,  “1  found  out  something  about  chick¬ 
ens  to-day  that  I  never  knew  before.”  \ 

“  What  was  it,  my  dear  ?” 

“Whv,  if  you  draw  a  straight  line  in  front  of  a  chicken 
that  it  will  act  as  if  hoodooed,  or,  rather,  as  though  it  had 
been  hypnotized;  and  it  will  stand  right  there  and  look  at 
the  line  until  the  spell  is  broken  by  pushing  it  away.” 

“Who  has  been  putting  such  nonsense  into  your  head, 

dear?”  1 


“  I  found  it  out.” 

“Did  you  try  it  a  second  time?” 

“Only  once.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  believe  it.  It  was  merely  an  incident.” 

“Father,  I  want  a  new  hat,  and  if  you’ll  promise  that 
you'll  buy  me  one,  I’ll  prove  it  to  you.” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  one-sided  bet,”  said  Terry,  who  wras  listen¬ 
ing.  “If  you  fail  you  don’t  lose  anything,  and  if  you  win, 
lather  is  thedoser.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Smarty !”  she  retorted,  “I’ll  bet  you  the  price 
of  a  bonnet?  that  1  can,  and  if  I  lose  I’ll  pay.”  . 

“All  right ;  I’ll  go  you.” 

“Say,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred,  “you  want  to  look  out.  If 
she  loses  it'll  be  about  a  two  dollar  and  a  half  hat,  and  if 
she  wins  it’ll  be  a  fifty-dollar  hat.  I  know  that  girl.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “We’ll  bet  fifty  dollars  on  it.” 

Mrs.  Oleott  laughed^  and  as  the  money  wouldn't  go  out 
of  the  family,  she  didn’t  object  to  the  bet. 

“Say,  brother,  let’s  bet  a  silk  dress  on  it,  too — something 
at  about  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  yard,”  Evetyn  suggested. 

“All  right.  You  can  throw  in  a  dozen  pairs  of  stockings, 
a  pair  of  raoes  or  anything  else  you  please.” 

Shrewd  little  Evelyn  tried  to  get  him  for  more. 

Terry,  of  course,  was  willing  to  back  up  his  opinion  of 
the  matter  with  any  amount  she  chose. 

But  she  stopped  with  the  shoes,  stockings,  hat  and  silk 
dress. 

“  Look  here,  Evelyn !  you  want  a  box  of  gloves,  don’t 
you?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  my,  yes!  I  forgot  that,”  and  a  box  of  gloves  was 
added  to  the  list. 

Then  they  went  out  into  the  yard,  where  Evelyn,  with 
a  few  grains  of  corn,  managed  to  get  her  pet  chickens  around 
her,  one  of  which  she  caught. 

She  then  told  Terry  to  hold  the  hen’s  beak  down  to  the 
ground,  almost  touching  it.  Then  she  took  a  stick  and  ran 
to  the  gate,  making  a  mark  almost  as  straight  as  a  rifle  bar¬ 
rel,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  long. 

“Now  let  her  go,  without  taking  her  beak  off  the  ground,” 

•  _ 

she  called  to  him,  and  Terry  did  so. 

The  hen  remained  there  as  though  she  were  a  block  of 
wood. 

He  clucked  to  her,  scattered  some  corn  to  the  right  and 
left  of  her,  but  the  hen  didn’t  move. 

He  looked  around  at  his  father,  who  was  as  much  as- 

\ 

tonished  as  he  was,  but  his  mother  and  Fred  were  laughing 
at  him. 

“She’s  got  you,  old  man,”  Fred  chuckled. 

“Say,  what  am  I  up  against?”  and  Terry  pinched  him¬ 
self,  as  if  to  see  whether  or  not  he  were  awake. 

“Why,  you  are  hoodooed,”  laughed  Fred.  “It’s  one  of 
the  mysteries  that  no  fellow  can  find  out.  If  you  get  down 
on  your  hands  and  knees  and  hold  your  nose  to  the  ground 
I  can  play  you  the  same  game.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry,  “I’m  no  chicken.  I’ll  go 
you  ten  thousand  on  that.” 

“Oh,  1  don't  want  to  bust  my  partner.  But  you  owe  my 


gJr  11  tltl)'-J°llar  hat,  u  hundred-dollar  silk  dress,  a  box  of 
oves,  a  dozen  pair  of  silk  stockings  and  shoes  to  match." 
erry  stood  there  staring  at  the  chicken,  while  his  moth¬ 
er  was  almost  having  a  tit  of  laughter. 

hwlwi  vvas  dancing  around  and  clapping  her  hands  in 
great  glee. 

“Look  here,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Olcott,  “I  would  have 
gone  a  hundred  dollars  on  that." 

“I  would  have  gone  a  thousand,"  said  TdVry.  “What 
the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  that  chicken?" 

“Hoodooed,"  said  Evelyn,  “and  so  are  you."* 

She  fairly  danced  all  around  him. 

“Say,  Fred,  you  put  up  this  job  on  me,"  said  Terry. 
‘That  chicken  has  been  trained,  and  the  bet’s  off.  You 
can  t  play  me  for  a  chump,  like  that." 

“Well,  you  are  a  chump,"  retorted  Fred,  “but ‘you  are 
awa}  off  when  you  say  the  chicken  is  trained.  You  may 
catch  any  chicken  on  the  place  and  I’ll  bet  you  a  hundred 
that  the  same  thing  will  happen." 

“How, ^  I  won’t  allow  any  more  betting,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Olcott.  “You  will  lose  every  cent  of  your  money,  Terry." 
“Well,  who  trained  those  chickens?"  Terry  asked. 

.  ^le~  liaven  t  been  trained.  It  is  simply  a  streak  of 
chicken  nature.  I  never  knew  it  until  to-day." 

“Say,  don’t  you  tumble,  Terry?"  Fred  asked.  “Do  you 
remember  the  ring  of  com  and  the  ducks  ?" 

“Yes." 

“Well,  no  one  can  understand  it.  Neither  can  they  un¬ 
derstand  what  effect  a  straight  line  has  on  a  chicken,  drawn 
from  its  nose,  but  that’s  the  effect  it  has."  < 

“All  right,  then.  You  posted  Evelyn.  So  I  am  indebted 
to  you  for  the  racket,  eh  ?" 

“Well,  I  didn't  suggest  it  to  her.  She  asked  me  not  to 
tell  you  about  it,  as  she  wanted  to  get  even  with  you  for 
a  few  little  tricks  you  had  played  on  her.” 

All  right;  1 11  get  even  with  somebody  else.” 

They  went  into  the  house  to  dinner,  and  during  the  meal 

tred,  Evelyn  and  Mrs.  Oleott  had  no  end  of  fun  with  the 
old  man  and  Terry. 

Terry  was  feeling  a  little  sore  at  being  scooped. 

“Say,  Fred,  you  want  to  look  out.  I’ll  catch  up  with  you 
yet,  he  threatened. 

All  right ;  I’ll  be  on  the  lookout." 

“How  did  you  get  on  to  that  trick,  Fred?”  Mr  Olcott 
asked. 

“I  paid  five  dollars  to  have  it  proved  to  me,”  he  laughed, 
m  in  the  habit  of  studying  animals  and  fowls,  for  I  as¬ 
sure  you  it  is  a  very  interesting  study.  I  have  it  from  the 
htj-  best  authority,  but  never  have  tried  it,  that  if  you  make 
n  rope  of  yarn  and  lay  it  on  the  ground,  making  a  com¬ 
plete  circle  around  you,  you  can  spread  your  blanket  on  the 
ground  and  sleep  all  night,  in  a  locality  infested  with  all 
binds  of  snakes,  and  not  one  of  them  will  crawl  over  that 
rope,  nor  under  it,  if  it  can  touch  them.” 

“  Ho  you  believe  it,  Fred  ?” 

trilinT  Fvcl  'lk  !,alk-n  :ith  reputab,e  People  who  have 
.  I  ve  talked  with  two  men  who  have  hunted  in  In¬ 
dia,  where  there  are  said  to  be  more  poisonons  snakes  than 


in  any  other  locality  in  the  world.  If  I  ever  go  hunting  in 
A:du  o!  Africa  i  shall  certainly  take  a  yarn  rope  with  me  " 
After  dinner  Evelyn  ran  over  to  tell  Mary  how  she  had 

won  a  hat,  silk  dress,  shoes,  gloves  and  stockings  from  her 
brother  Terry. 

Mary  laughed,  but  sympathized  with  Terry,  and  told  Ev¬ 
elyn  she  shouldn’t  play  such  a  trick  on  her  brother. 

“Say,  Mary,  you  play  it  on  your  brother,  Harry,  for  I 
know  he  lias  played  a  great  many  jokes  on  you." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  kept  a  flock  of  chickens  in 
her  back  yard,  was  somewhat  incredulous. 

Evelyn  enthusiastically  volunteered  to  prove  it  to  her; 
so  they  caught  one  of  the  chickens  and  tried  the  experiment' 

* Within  twenty-four  hours  half  the  people  in  Fredonia 
had  heard  the  story,  and  the  laugh  was  on  Terry. 

Probably  fifty  people  the  next  day  made  the  exr  iment 
with  the  chickens,  and  in  a  few  days  it  had  become  the 
amusement  of  the  entire  community. 

Old  man  Graddy  got  hold  of  it,  tried  the  experiment  in 
his  own  back  yard,  then  took  a  chicken  under  his  arm,  went 
down  on  Main  street  with  it,  with  a  wad  of  money  in  his 

pocket,  looking  for  victims.  But  the  others  having  heard 
of  it,  he  failed  to  catch  one. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Peddling  chickens?”  Fred  asked 
him  when  he  met  him  on  the  third  day. 

No;  but  I  want  to  find  somebody  who  will  bet  that  I 

can  t  hoodoo  this  chicken  so  he  won’t  move  from  any  place 
I  put  him.”  J  F- 

“  Oh,  you  can't  play  that  here  in  Fredonia.  Everybody  is 

Aixrw  ‘At 1  Can  g‘Ve  you  something  better  than  that.” 
“What  is  it?" 

“It’s  about  a  duck,  and  Terry  Olcott  is  looking  for  vou. 
o  ma  ce  a  bet  with  you  that  he  can  put  corn  on  the  ground 

grahTof  iJ”  °f  dUCkS  8nd  1Wt  °De  °f  them  Wil1  t°,,eh  a 

j  Id°n  ‘  b!h7e  ]t’”  said  the  old  man.  “unless  the  duck 
as  oeen  stuffed  so  it  can’t  swallow  another  grain  They 

Ofwhirf  CaterS;  1  have  f  flock  in  “y  back  yard,  each  one 
1  ttlnch  can  eat  as  much  as  a  cow  or  a  horse.” 

Well  you’ve  been  living  a  long  time.”  said  Tern-,  “but  — 

;  Ud°“  ‘  kuoJ  much  about  ducks.  I  ll  bet  vou  ten  dollars 

.  gTSt,fiT,e  that  1  ean  Put  slielled  corn  down  on  the  ground 
;n  front  of  a  flock  of  ducks  and  they  won’t  touch  a  gSTo, 

AH  right;  I  H  take  that,”  said  the  old  man,  “if  Vou’ll 
go  home  with  me  and  try  it  on  my  ducks.” 

Fred  and  half  a  dozen  citizens  went  home  with  him  and 
"hen  he  saw  that  the. ducks  wouldn't  touch  the  c"  ,e  0 

T  bon  a  little  later  he  broke  the  circle  with  l  •  * 
the  ducks  gobbled  up  every  grain.  f00t  and 

The  old  fellow  lost  his  five  dollars  but  l  e 
had  won  fifteen,  and  lie  was  as  gleeful  over  7 
was  over  her  scoop  of  Tern-  hut  he  litti  ,  fcVp,vn 

the  trouble  he  was  getting  himself  into.  °f  a" 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and  other  members 
threatened  to  h  ve  him  hauled  up  for  discipline. 

The  minister  sent  word  to  his  house,  and  the  message 
was  delivered  to  his  wife,  that  unless  he  refunded  the  money 
he  had  won  with  his  ducks,  he  would  be  dealt  with  by  the 
church  for  gambling. 

\\  hen  the  old  lady  told  him,  Graddy  snorted.  He  would 
rather  be  turned  out  of  the  church  than  to  refund  that 
fifteen  dollars.  He  said  a  simple  bet  like  that  was  not 
gambling.  Said  that  gambling  was  playing  games  with 
cards,  or  billiards,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

“Look  here,  Fred,”  said  an  old  church  member,  “we  all 
feel  under  obligations  to  you  and  Terry  for  closing  up  the 
saloons  here  in  Fredonia,  but  now  you’ve  set  the  whole  town 
wild  betting  on  ducks  and  chickens,  and  that’s  gambling, 
you  know.” 

“I  haven’t  done  any  betting/*  said  Fred.  “But  I  suppose, 
strictly  speaking,  any  kind  of  a  bet  is  gambling ;  but  if  you 
and  I  made  a 'bet  on  some  simple  little  matter  over  which 
we  disagreed  in  opinion,  it  certainly  wouldn’t  be  right  to 
call  either  of  us  gamblers.  I’m  opposed  to  gambling  of  all 
kinds,  and  rarely  make  a  bet  except  when  one  attempts  to 
bluff  me.  Then  I  never  profit  by  the  winnings.  I’d  like 
to  see  all  betting  stopped,  but  it  can’t  be  done.  It  never  will 
be  done.  Still,  I  think  Mr.  Graddy  ought  to  be  dealt  with.- 
For  a  man  of  his  age  to  be  running  around  town  with  a 
duck  or  a  chicken  under  his  arm,  like  a  Mexican  cock  fighter, 
is  the  very  height  of  absurdity.” 

The  preacher’s  threat,  however,  had  the  effect  of  causing 
Graddy  to  leave  his  ducks  at  home,  but  not  for  a  moment 
wquld  he  consider  the  proposition  to  return  the  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  he  had  won.  He  never  was  accused  of  being  overbur¬ 
dened  with  religion;  but  his  wife  was  a  very  consistent 
church  member.  She  threatened  to  kill  all  the  ducks  on  the 
place  if  :he  old  man  made  any  more  bets,  v 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  the  equestrian  club 
had  arrived,  and  the  gathering  of  fifteen  or  twenty  young 
people  on  horseback  was  naturally  productive  of  a  good  deal 
of  hilarity. 

Evelyn  and  one  of  the  girls  had  a  little  lively  dispute 
about  something,  without  any  angry  feelings  being  aroused, 
but  it  ended  in  a  great  roar  of  laughter  by  Evelyn  threaten¬ 
ing  to  draw  a  straight  line  from  her  nose  on  the  ground. 

The  young  lady  appreciated  thfe  joke,  and  joined  in  the 
laughter  as  heartily  as  the  others. 

The  club  remained  in  the  saddle  all  the  afternoon  till 
sunset,  and  in  the  evening  they  gathered  at  the  residence 
of  one  of  the  members  for  social  enjoyment. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FKED  AND  TERRY  RECEIVE  A  BIT  OF  UNPLEASANT  NEWS. 

At  the  social  gathering  that  evening  Fred  propounded  a 
eonundrum  that  soon  set  the  whole  town  of  Fredonia  search- 

i  r  g  for  a  correct  solution  of  it. 


“I’m  going  to  give  you  the  twelve  months  to  solve  it. 
We  will  meet  here,  or  at  the  residence  of  some  other  member 
of  the  club,  to  hear  the  answer,  and  the  one  who  gives  a  cor¬ 
rect  solution  will  win  ten  dollars  in  gold.  The  conundrum 
is  this:  Why  does  a  cocoanut  resemble  a  monkey’s  head?” 

The  entire  party  laughed. 

“You’ll  have  a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of  it,”  he  continued, 
“and  to  save  some  of  you  from  making  a  mistake  I  will  tell 
you  that  the  answer,  ‘Because  it  grows  that  way’  is  not  the 
Correct  one.” 

Instead  of  waiting  for  the  year  to  roll  by,  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  present  thought  they  could  give  the  solution  of  it  right 
away;  but  they  soon  found  that  it  was  a  much  harder  nut 
to  crack  than  the  cocoanut  itself. 

After  a  while  Evelyn  asked  him,  when  she  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  : 

“Fred,  can  you  answer  that  conundrum  yourself?” 

“Now,  little  girl,”  he  laughed,  “I  am  not  to  be  questioned 
about  it  at  all,  but  leave  each  one  of  you  to  do  your  own 
thinking.” 

“Well,  what  did  you  propound  such  a  conundrum  and  give 
us  a  year  to  solve  it  for?”  ^ 

“Simply  to  give  the  people  of  Fredonia  something  to 
think  about.  A  great  many  will  read  up  on  the  cocoanut, 
and  learn  more  about  that  tropical  fruit  than  they  ever 
knew  in  their  lives.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  them  to  know  about  the  cocoa- 
nut  for?” 

“There  you  go,  asking  more  questions.  In  less  than  thir¬ 
ty  days  there’ll  be  scores  of  people  in  Fredonia  who  can 
give  people  in  the  entire  State  points  on  cocoanuts ;  so  you 
see  I  am  encouraging  education.;  and  a  year  from  to-night 
there  won’t  be  a  hall  in  the  town  big  enough  to  hold  the 
crowd  who  will  want  to  hear  the  solution  of  the  conundrum.” 

“I  don’t  believe  you  know  it  at  all,  Fred,  for  cocoanuts 
were  growing  thousands  of  years  before  you  were  born,  and 
they  all  look  like  monkeys.”  • 

“Now,  while  we  are  talking  about  it.  I’ll  give  you  another 
poser,  and  that  is:  Why  will  a  cat  .eat  cocoanut?*’ 

“Oh,  my,  Fred!  a  cat  won’t  eat  cocoanut!” 

“Yes;  a  cat  will  eat  it  just  as  quick  as  it  will  eat  a  mouse 
or  a  piece  of  beefsteak.” 

“Well,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.” 

“No;  and  you  never  heard  of  a  hen  being  hoodooed  by  a 
straight  mark,  either,  but  it  is  true,  all  the  same.” 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  try  it  on  my  cat  to-morrow,  all ‘the 
same.” 

“That’s  right.”  I 

“May  I  tell  the  other  girls  about  that,  Fred?” 

“Yes.” 

Not  one  in  the  party  would  believe  it ;  but  the  next  day 
every  one  of  the  girls  bought  cocoanuts,  and,  when  they 
offered  pieces  of  the  white  meat  to  the  cats,  the  felines  de¬ 
voured  them  ravenously. 

It  was  another  surprise,  and  soon  every  young  lady  in  the 
town  who  owned  cats  was  buying  cocoanuts  and  trying  the 
experiment.  They  couldn’t  understand  it. 

There  was  an  Italian  fruit  dealer  in  the  place  who  sold 
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out  a  barrel  of  cocoanuts  after  the  conundrum  was  pro¬ 
pounded,  whereas  before  that,  a  barrel  of  the  fruit  would 
last  him  two  weeks. 

hj\cl\  n  s  cat  ate  all  she  would  give  it,  and  asked  for  more. 
’“Fred,  can  you  explain  it  to  me?”  she  asked.* 

“\es;  provided  you  won’t  tell  anyone  else.” 

All  right;  I  11  promise,”  and  lie  whispered  to  her: 

It  is  on  account  of  the  oil  in  the  meat  of  the  cocoanut; 
and  the  cat  is  very  fond  of  the  milkifronr  it,  too.  So  vou 
see,  it  is  a  very  simple  thing,  after  all.” 

“ Well,  will  all  cats  eat  it?” 

“  ihat  I  don’t  know,  but  I  never  saw  one  that  wouldn’t.” 
Fred,  is  there  anything  else  you  know  .that  other  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  ?”  she  asked. 

Oh,  that  question  is  too  broad !  But  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing  I  know.” 

All  right ;  tell  me,  then  ?” 

That  you  are  the  sweetest  girl  that  ever  lived.” 

^hv,  bred,  you’ve  told  me  that  a  thousand  times,”  she 
laughed.  ‘That  s  worse  than  one  of  Mr.  Gradd}7’s  old 
chestnuts.” 

“Well,  I'll  tell  you  something  else,  then,”  and  he  put  his 
Lps  close  to  her  ear  and  whispered  something  that  made  her 
cheeks  crimson  and  her  eyes  sparkle. 

“Now,  that’s  an  old  chestnut,  too,  but  you  girls  never 
get  tired  of  hearing  it.  It  s  an  old  stor}7,  but  is  always  wel¬ 
comed.” 

She  was  a  little  more  quiet  after  that,  and  went  with 

Fred  o\er  to  Mary  Hamilton’s,  where  they  expected  to  find 

Terry. 

They  did  find  him  there,  and  found  Mary  feeding  cocoa- 
nut  to  her  cat. 

Tne  young  lady  living  two  doors  above  the  Kamiltons 
was  feeding  her  cat  with  cocoanut,  too. 

“Say,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “the  cats  ought  to  call  a 
meeting  and  cast  a  vote  of  thanks  for  you.  There  won’t 

be  cocoanuts  enough  left  in  this  town  for  the  children  at 
Christmas.” 

“Well,  cocoanuts  are  .better  for  cats  than  for  children, 
anyway,”  said  Fred.  “It’s  a  rather  indigestible  fruit.  I 
never  eat  it  myself,  but  I  m  very  fond  of  the  cocoanut  milk.” 

1  didn  t  know  before,”  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  “that  there 
was  so  much  oil  in  a  cocoanut  that  cats  would  eat  it.” 

“  Why,  it’s  full  of  oil,”  said  Fred.  “The  natives  of  many 
tribes  in  Africa  extract  the  oil  in  a  crude  way,  and  grease 
their  heads  and  bodies  with  it.  Nearly  all  African  travel¬ 
ers  and  explorers  have  made  notes  of  that  fact  in  their  nar¬ 
ratives.  Besides,  soap  makers  in  this  country  use  many 
thousand  gallons  of  it.  If  you'll  cut  out  a  shoe  of  it  and 
lay  it  for  twenty-four  hours  on  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  you'll 
find  that  it’ll  leave  a  greased  spot  as  though  a  piece  of  bacon 
had  been  laid  there.” 

“But,  Fred,”  Mary  asked,  “why  does  a  cocoanut  look  like 
a  monkey?” 

“Ask  Terrv,”  he  answered. 

“You  can’t  prove  it  by  me.”  said  Terry.  “Be  hanged  if 
I  know  anything  about  it.” 

“Fred,  why  don’t  you  tell  us?”  Mary  asked. 


“I  will  a  year  hence,  if  nobody  else  in  this  town  can,  win 
the  prize.” 

“Well,  isn’t  it  awful  that  one  has  to  wait  twelve  months 
to  find  out  about  a  thing  one  is  very  anxious  to  know?” 

“If  I  were  to  tell  you  you  wouldn’t  appreciate  it:  but 
if  you  found  out  by  study  and  investigation,  you'd  find  out  a 
good  deal  besides.  You'd  find  out  all  about  the  cultivation 
of  the  cocoanut ;  what  sort  of  trees  they  grow  on ;  the  sea¬ 
son  when  they  ripen,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“That’s  right,  Fred.  The  girls  don’t  read  and  studv 
enough,  anyway,”  Mrs.  Hamilton  remarked. 

“That’s  just  what  I  know.  When  they  get  through  with 
that  conundrum  I’ll  give  them  another  with  a  fifty-dollar 
prize  tied  to  it.” 

Before  the  holidays  had  passed  it  was  the  common  remark 
all  over  Fredonia  that  everybody  was  asking  everybody  else 
why  a  cocoanut  looked  like  a  monkey. 

The  professors  in  the  high  school  said  they  were  asked 
fifty  times  a  day,  and  had  to  confess  that  they  didn’t  know 
themselves. 

Somebody  wrote  an  article  to  the  Fredonia  paper,  saying 
that  it  was  a  conundrum  which  no  man  could  solve,  as  it 
was  a  vegetable  growth,  a  product  of  nature,  and  that  man 
couldn  t  fathom  the  intentions  of  Providence  or  Nature's 
reasons  for  doing  such  and  such  things. 

A  little  later  in  the  day  Evelyn  and  Terry  returned  to 
the  house,  ordered  out  the  family  carriage  for  a  drive  around 
the  suburbs  of  the  town. 

rhoY  took  up  Mary  and  F red  at  the  Hamilton  residence, 
and,  foi  a  couple  of  hours,  drove  leisurely  about.  In  goinsf 
through  Raymond  street  they  were  recognized  by  two  girls 

about  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  one  of  whom  called 
out : 

“Mr.  Fearnot !  Mr.  Fearnot !  Please  stop  !” 

Terry  reined  up,  and  one  of  the  girls  called  out: 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot,  my  cat  won’t  eat  the  cocoanut !” 

Mary  and  Exolyn  laughed,  but  Fred  replied: 

“Then  there’s  something  wrong,  either  with  the  cat-  or 
the  fruit  The  cat  wasn’t  hungry  or  was  sick,  or  the  cocoa- 

nut  wasn  t  good.  It  Wffrprobably  sour.  You’d  better  send 
for  the  doctor.” 

The  two  voting  girls  laughed  at  the  idea  of  sending  for 
a  physician  for  their  cat. 

“Say,”  Fred  asked,  “did  you  break  the  cocoanut,  or  sivc 
it  to  them  in  flip  sholl  ‘ 


it  to  them  in  the  shell  ? 

“Why,  we  broke  it  open  with  the  hatchet,  of  course!” 

“And  the  cat  wouldn't  eat  it,  eh?” 

“No;  she  just  smelled  it  and  turned  away.” 

“Well,  my  cat  will  eat  it  greedily,”  sahl  Evelyn. 

“So  will  mine!”  put  in  Mary,  “and  I  know  of  nearly  a 
dozen  others  who  did  the  same  thin"*.”  J 

“Well.  I’d  eat  it,  too,”  said  Terry,  “and  I’m  no  cat.” 

“So  will  I."  said  the  younger  of  the  two  girl*  “  ,nd  TV, 
no  kitten,  either.”  '  1  m 

Will,  try  it  again  when  the  cat’s  hungry."  Fred  sug- 
gested.  “  ft  may  be  that  she  is  a  cat  who  doi-sn’t  like  co- 
coaiuit.  There  are  some  people  who  won’t  eat  fried  chicken 
but  it  is  generally  safe  to  bet  that  everybody  dile.  IV 
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\:hu\:'.  people  who  won’t  oat  oysters.  The  Jews  won't  eat  ( 
you  know ;  so  if  you  want  to  bet  on  people  eating 
pork  you  want  to  exclude  the  Jews.  Cats  have  their  likes 
and  dislikes  as  well  as  other  animals.” 

They  drove  on  and  left  the  two  young  girls  standing  on 
the  sidewalk,  and  Evelyn  and  Mary  began  laughing. 

“\A  here  does  the  laugh  come  in?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  at  the  reputation  you  are  gaining  as  an  authority 
on  cats  and  cocoanuts.” 

“  Yes,”  laughed  Terry.  “  Ten  years  hence,  when  you  come 
down  to  Fredonia,  you'll  hear  of  that  cat  and  cocoanut  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“  All  right ;  I  can  stand  it.  It  doesn’t  hurt  a  man  to  know 
a  few  tilings  that  other  people  don't.” 

“No;  nor  a  girl,  either,”  put  in  Evelyn.  “I  know  some¬ 
thing  that  you  don’t.” 

“All  right.  Tell  me  and  then  I’ll  know  it.” 

“No,  I  won't;  for  I  don’t  want  you  to  know  everything 
I  do.” 

“That’s  it.  Every  girl  likes  to  be  a  mystery,  and  some 
of  them  are  married  forty  years  without  their  husbands 
really  finding  out  all  about  them.  But  when  I  marry  I 
intend  to  make  my  wife  a  special  study,  and  among  the  first 
things  I’m  going  to  try  to  fathom  is:  Why  two  girls  who 
fairly  hate  each  other  run  up  and  kiss  in  the  presence  of 
others.” 

“Fred,  you’ll  never  find  out,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “for  every 
girl  has  a  different  motive.  You  might  get  at  it  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  and  that  would  be  about  all.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  think  it  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  sex,  and  when  you  get  one  down  you  pretty  nearly  size 
up  the  whole  crowd.” 

On  returning  home  they  stopped  by  the  post-office  to  get 
their  mail. 

Among  several  letters  they  received  was  one  from  the 
bookkeeper  at  New  Era,  in  which  he  informed  them  that 
the  superintendent  of  the  silk  mill,  which  had  just  been  fin¬ 
ished,  was  then  in  New  Era  looking  out  for  quarters  for  his 
operatives.  ' 

The  mill  had  been  building  for  about  a  year,  and  be¬ 
longed  to  a  firm  whose  establishment  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
had(been  destroyed  by  fire. 

He  had  secured  a  site  at  New  Era  on  account  of  the 
cheap  water  power  and  other  conveniences  to  be  had  there. 

“In  conversation  with  the  superintendent  to-day,”  wrote 
the  bookkeeper,  “he  told  me  that  at  least  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  operatives  in  the  silk  mill  were  foreigners,  hardly 
half  of  whom  could  speak  even  broken  English,  and  that  a 
majority  of  them  were  anarchists.  I  told  him  that  I  didn  t 
think  the  New  Era  Company  would  appreciate  such  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  community.  He  merely  laughed,  and  said 
that  he  never  bothered  with  the  religion  or  the  politics  of 
hi-  employes-*— that  they  were  good  workers  and  that  was 
all  the  proprietors  of  the  mill  cared  for.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Terry?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  don’t  like  it.” 

“Neither  do  I.  But  then  we  can’t  have  anything  to  say 
goout  it  a3  long  as  they  keep  quiet  arid  attend  to  their  busi¬ 


ness;  but  if  they  attempt  to  hold  meetings  and  preach  an¬ 
archistic  doctrines  I  will  break  it  up  if  we  lose  the  mill.” 

“Good  !  Good  !  Just  my  idea.” 

“What  is  it,  Fred?”  Evelyn  asked,  and  he  explained  to 
her  the  information  the  bookkeeper’s  letter  had  conveyed 
to  them. 

“Oh,  my!  isn’t  that  too  bad?  Those  anarchists  are  the 
worst  people  in  the  world,  and  I’m  really  sorry  th  /  are 
going  up  there,  for  1  fear  they  will  make  trouble.” 

“Well,  they  won’t  try  it  but  once;  if  there’s  a  thousand  of 
them  I’ll  break  up  their  meetings.” 

“But,  Fred,  won’t  that  be  dangerous?  Won’t  it  bring 
on  a  fight?” 

“Maybe  so.  But  there  won’t  be  but  one  fight,  for  they 
won’t  be  willing  to  try  it  again.” 

“Say,  Fred,  I  don’t  believe  those  anarchists  will  stay  up 
there.  I  don’t  believe  they  will  work  where  they  can’t  get 
beer.” 

“  Oh,  they  can  get  beer  from  other  towns,  clubbing  togeth¬ 
er  and  have  it  sent  over  by  the  keg.  They’ll  hardly  throw 
up  their  job  on  that  account.  But  what  I  do  fear  is  that  it 
may  hurt  the  good  name  of  New  Era.” 

Fred  and  Terry  talked  it  over  between  themselves  when 
they  retired  to  their  room  that  night. 

“Terry,  I  wouldn’t  have  consented  to  their  taking  that 
mill  site  had  I  dreamed  that  they  were  going  to  move  their 
operatives  from  Paterson  up  there.  Paterson,  you  know,  is 
a  great  nest  for  anarchists.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “We’ll  have  to  go  slow, 
and  wait  until  they  say  or  do  something  that  will  furnish  us 
with  an  excuse  to  come  down  heavy  on  them.” 

“That’s  it!  The  first  time  they  hold  a  meeting  and  ut¬ 
ter  any  sentiment  that  places  them  in  antagonism  to  the 
government,  we’ll  put  a  stop  to  it  at  once;  and  if  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  the  red  flag  in  a  parade  I’ll  call  out  the  local 
company-  of  the  ‘Knights  of  the  Black  Bing,’  take  the  flag 
from  them  and  burn  it  up  right  on  the  streets.  It  may  be 
in  violation  of  law,  but  there’s  an  unwritten  law  that  is 
stronger  than  any  statutory  law,  and  that  is,  that  people  in 
the  United  States,  no  matter  to  what  nationality  they  be¬ 
long,  must  support  it  by  both  word  and  deed  or  get  out.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  another  thing,”  said  Terry,  “if  we  take  vig¬ 
orous  action  like  that' we  will  set  an  example  for  the  other 
cities  that  are  troubled  with  anarchists.  We  will  not  appeal 
to  the  law  at  all,  but  to  the  citizens  to  protect  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  denunciations  and  treasonable  utterances.” 

“Yes;  that’s  just  what  we’ll  do.  We’ll  never  allow  them 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  New  Era  if  their  speakers  preach  an¬ 
archy,  and  if  they  want  to  use  any  dynamite,  as  they  did  in 
Chicago,  we’ll  make  very  short  work  of  them.  I  don’t  be- 
lieve  in  lynch  law,  and  we  won’t  lynch  them,  but  wipe  them 
out  on  the  spot.” 

“Well,  wouldn’t  that  be  lynch  law?”  Terry  asked. 

“No;  it  would  be  men  killed  in  a  fight.  We  would  fight  it 
out  then  and  there.  Anarchy,  you  know,  is  the  opposite  of 
government — no  government  at  all — and  when  a  man  pro¬ 
claims  himself  an  anarchist  he  says  in  almost  so  many 
words:  H  am  an  enemy  of  your  government  and  w»uld 
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destroy  it  if  1  could.'  That  would  be  enough  for  me,  .and 
I'd  go  for  that  fellow  right  on  the  spot." 

Terry  was  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  very  few  anar¬ 
chists  would  move  up  there  where  no  liquor  of  any  kind 
could  be  sold.  They  are  all  beer  drinkers. 

“Maybe  so,  but  l  hardly  think  they  would  give  up  their 
jobs  on  that  account.  I'm  satisfied,  though,  that  if  they 
can  get  work  in  the  other  mills  down  there  they  would  nat¬ 
urally  prefer  to  remain  in  Paterson.  At  the  same  time  they 
may  get  the  idea  in  their  heads  that,  as  there  are  twenty 
other  mills  there,  they  will  be  able  to  make  converts.  But 
with  me  an  anarchist  is  an  anarchist  regardless  of  his  na¬ 
tionality  !” 

They  finally  fell  asleep,  and  when  they  awoke  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  Terry  laughingly  told  about  a  dream  he  had  had  during 
the  night. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  TERRY  BLUFFED  ORADDY. 

“What  was  your  dream,  Terry ?”  Fred  asked,  as  he  was 
dressing. 

“I  dreamed  that  I  attended  an  anarchist  meeting  in  New 
Era,  disguised  so  that  none  ef  them  would  know  me.  An  un¬ 
kempt  looking  fellow,  who  could  furnish  a  good  picture  for 
a  bandit,  got  up  and  spoke  in  Russian,  and  the  marchists 
went  wild  cheering  him.” 

Fred  began  to  laugh. 

“Did  you  make  a  report  of  the  speech?”  he  asked. 

“Nixey.  I  couldn’t  understand  a  word  of  Russian.  I 
asked  two  or  three  other  fellows  sitting  near  me  what  the 
man  was  saying,  and  neither  of  them  could  speak  a  word  of 
English;  so  he  might  have  talked  treason  and  stratagem 
and  I  would  be  none  the  wiser  for  it.” 

“Say,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred,  “that  gives  me  a  pointer. 
We’ll  have  to  hire  somebody  who  understands  Russian.  We 
can  get  along  with  German,  Spanish  and  French.” 

“Yes;  I  might  make  out  even  an  Italian,  but  I  draw  the 
line  at  Russian.  I’m  satisfied,  though,  that  not  even  half 
the  audience  understood  Russian.” 

“Say,  Terry,  there  is  one  peculiarity  about  the  anarchists 
that  I’ve  often  noticed,  and  that  is,  they  can  speak  so  many 
different  languages.” 

“I've  noticed  that,  too,”  said  Terry.  “The  majority  of 
them  seem  to  be  well-educated  fellows,  notwithstanding 
they  are  rated  as  rough,  ignorant  people,  who  have  to  live 
on  their  daily  earnings — and  generally  they  earn  but  small 
.  pay.  Really,  I  can’t  understand  it.” 

ell,  there  is  one  thing  we  must  make  them  understand, 
and  that  is,  they  can’t  preach  anarchy  in  New  Fra.” 

Every  evening  throughout  the  holidays  the  boys  and  their 
girls  were  out  at  some  social  gathering,  and  had  an  extreme¬ 
ly  jolly  time. 

There  were  old-fashioned  candy  pullings,  where  they  sang 
and  danced,  played  all  sorts  of  games,  discussed  the  monkey 
and  cocoanut  question,  and  Fred  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of 


dodging,  for  many  of  the  girls  insisted  on  his  explaining 
why  duck*  wouldn't  eat  corn  laid  in  a  circle,  or  why  a 
straight  mark  drawn  from  a  chicken’s  nose  placed  a  mea¬ 
ner!  c  spell  on  it. 

The  truth  is,  lie  couldn't  explain  it  upon  any  known  hy¬ 
pothesis.  He  only  knew  that  it  was  a  fact. 

One  day,  over  at  the  post-office,  he  was  surrounded  by 
nearly  a  dozen  citizens,  who  discussed  with  him  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  ducks  and  chickens. 

One  of  them  was  a  well-known  lawyer,  w7ho,  when  the 
prohibition  campaign  was  on,  advocated  the  saloon  side  of 
the  question.  His  name  was  McKenzie. 

“Say,  *let  me  give  you  another  conundrum,”  said  Fred, 
in  a  good-humored  way:  “Why  is  it  that  the  liquor  in  the 
bottom  of  a  bottle  is  more  intoxicating  than  that  which  is 
oh  top?” 

“Well,  in  the  first  place,”  said  McKenzie,  “is  it  a  fact 
that  it  is  more  intoxicating  ?  If  it  is,  there  must  be  a  rea¬ 
son  for  it.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it  is,”  said  another  citizen,  standing  by. 

“Neither  do  I,”  put  in  another. 

“I’ve  never  found  any  different  myself,”  said  the  lawyer. 

“Well,  I  rcan  prove  it  to  you,”  said  Fred.  “Just  take  a 
full  bottle  of  whisky  and  attempt  to  drink  it  all.  You'll 
find  the  first  few  drinks  on  the  top  won’t  intoxicate  you,  but 
you'll  be  dead  drunk  before  you  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.” 

Several  of  them  didn’t  see  the  point.  Finally  Terry  re¬ 
marked  : 

“It’s  the  quantity  and  not  the  quality.  When  you  drink 
down  to  the  bottom  you’ve  got  enough  of  the  stuff  on  board 
to  make  you  drunk.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be'  hanged  !”  ejaculated  an  old  citizen.  “Since 
whisky  has  been  voted  out  of  this  town  none  of  us  have  got 
sense  enough  to  see  a  joke  as  plain  as  a  horseshoe.” 

The  entire  batch  had  a  good  laugh  over  it,  but  Lawyer 
McKenzie  and  several  others  slipped  awray,  disgusted  with 
themselves  for  being  caught  on  such  a  simple  thing  as  that. 

“I’m  afraid  of  that  fellow,”  said  McKenzie.  “He  can 
make  a  puzzle  out  of  the  plainest  proposition.” 

When  old  man  Gradjy  heard  of  it  he  scratched  his  head 
and  remarked:  “I  don’t  believe  it.  A  quart  of  whisky  in 
a  bottle  is  just  the  same  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top,”  and  he 
ran  up  against  Terry. 

“Look  here,  Olcott,”  he  said,  “what  the  deuce  are  you 
humbugging  our  people  for,  about  whisky  in  a  bottle  not 
being  the  same  at  the  bottom  as  it  is  at  the  top  ?” 

“I  didn’t  say  that  it  wasn’t,”  said  Terry. 

“Well,  I  understand  that  you  say  the  whisky  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  more  intoxicating  than  that  on  top.” 

“Sav,  Mr.  Graddy,  what’s  the  trouble  with  your  gray 
matter?” 

“There’s  no  trouble  at  all.  It’s  all  right.” 

“I  don’t  think  so.  To  get  a  joke  into  vour  head  a  man 
would  have'to  get  you  down,  sit  on  you,  bore  a  hole  in  vour 
skull  and  ram  it  into  it.”  » 

“Why,  that  would  kill  a  man,”  replied  the  old  man.  look¬ 
ing  him  straight  in  the  face. 
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1  erry  staggered  up  against  a  dry  goods  merchant  who 
v  as  standing  close  by,  as  if  stricken  a  terrific  blow. 

The  merchant  laughed,  and  held  him  up ;  yet  he  reeled  as 
if  he  were  groggy. 


“What  do  you  think  of  that?”  Terry  asked  of  the  mer¬ 
chant. 

“It's  a  hard  one,”  was  the  reply. 

“Of  course  it's  a  hard  one,”  remarked  Graddy.  “You  can 
fool  some  people,  but  you  can't  fool  me.” 

“Well,  let  me  ask  you  a  question,”  said  Terry:  “If  you 
take  one  or  two  drinks  of  whisky  from  a  bottle  it  won't  make 
vou  drunk,  will  it  ?” 

“Of  course  it  won't.” 

“Well,  what  if  you  keep  on  drinking  till  you  get  to  the 
bottom?” 

“If  it  was  good  whisky  it  would  make  me  drunk.” 

“Exactly.  It  is  the  whisky  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle 
that  makes  a  man  drunk.” 

And  the  laugh  from  the  bystanders  made  the  old  man 
see  the  joke. 

“  Say,  don’t  you  fellows  ever  do  anything  but  make  jokes  ?” 
he  asked. 

“Yes;  we  do  everything  except  bombard  the  town  with 
old  chestnuts.” 

He  got  the  run  on  the  old  man,  who  was  very  fond  of  a 
joke  except  when  it  was  on  himself. 

It  was  then  that  Terry  made  up  his  mind  to  work  a  big 
bluff  on  him.  He  offered  to  be\  him  five  hundred  dollars 
against  one  hundred  that  if  he  would  lie  down  on  the  ground 
he  could  make  certain  figures  with  a  stick,  beginning  with 
his  nose,  that  would  work  such  a  spell  on  him  that  he  cOuld 
not  get  up,  or  even  turn  over  until  the  spell  was  broken. 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  the  old  man.  “I’m  no  chicken, 
or  duck,  either.” 

“I  never  said  you  were.  If  you  had  feathers  on  you  I’d 
call  you  a  buzzard.  You  say  you  don’t  believe  it.  Put  up 
your  money  and  I’ll  cover  it.” 

The  old  man  didn’t  believe  such  a  trick  could  be  played 
him,  yet  both  Terrv  and  Fred  had  played  so  many  tricks  on 
him  that  he  was  suspicious. 


^Finally  he  said: 

“I  won’t  bet.  I’m  a  member  of  the  church,  and  they  are 
•threatening  to  haul  me  up  already  about  betting  on  the 
f  chicken  and  the  straight  line.” 

“Oh,  you  can  make  that  all  right.  Win  the  money  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  church.” 

“Well,  what  would  you  do  with  the  money  you’d  win 
from  me  if  I  should  lose?” 

“Why,  I’d  subscribe  the  amount  to  the  fund  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  indigent  chestnut  venders.” 

“Anybody. trying  to  raise  a  fund  for  that  purpose?”  the 
old  man  innocently  asked,  without  seeing  the  point. 

“No;  but  I’ll  start  one.” 

“Look  here,  Olcott,  you  can’t  play  any  of  your  tricks  on 


me. 


“Then  you  back  out,  do  you?’* 

“Ye-;  -o  far  as  betting  is  concerned.”  . 

“Well,  let  me  give  you  a  conundrum,  then,  that  you  can 


have  some  fun  with,  and  I  won't  charge  you  anything  for  it. 
Why  does  an  elephant  carry  his  trunk  before  him  instead  of 
on  his  back?” 

“Why,  anybody  could  answer  that.  Because  it  grows 
there,  and  he  can’t  carry  it  anywhere  else.” 

“That  doesn’t  answer  the  question.  Of  course  it  grows 
on  him.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  answer  to  it?” 

“Because  he  has  no  lock  and  key.  He  has  to  carry  it 
where  he  can  watch  it.” 

“Sa}r,  do  you  call  that  a  joke?”  the  old  man  asked,  while 
the  others  roared  with  laughter. 

“Yes;  it’s  a  good  joke,  or  rather  a  conundrum.” 

“I  don’t  see  a*iy  sense  in  it.  You  might  as  well  ask  why 
all  of  his  feet  are  not  hind  feet,  or  all  fore  feet.” 

“Well,  they  are  all  four  feet.”* 

“Not  so.” 

“ Great  Scott !  Did  you  ever  see  an  elephant?” 

“Yes;  several  of  them.  And  they  have  two  fore  feet  and 
two  hind  feet.” 

“Well,  doesn’t  that  make  four?” 

The  old  man  lopked  at  him  and  remarked : 

% 

“What’s  the  matter?  you  going  to  have  me  killed?” 

“No;  you’ll  kill  yourself.  If  you  don't  concentrate  your 
mind  on  something  else  than  that  sort  of  nonsense  you’ll 
wake  up  some  morning  and  find  yourself  dead,”  and  with 
that  the  old  man  turned  and  walked  away,  considerably  dis¬ 
gusted. 

“Say,  Terry,”  one  of  the  citizens  remarked,  “you  are  too 
hard  on  the  old  man.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  Terry.  “He  is  the  toughest  old 
nut,  in  the  town,  neither  fire  nor  water  has  any  effect  on 
him.  The  only  way  to  hurt  him  is  to  hit  his  pocketbook.  I 
understand  that  the  members  of  the  church  are  threatening 
to  try  him  for  gambling  if  he  doesn’t  return  the  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  he  won  on  his  chickens.  Now,  mark  what  I  tell  you : 
he’ll  let  them  turn  him  out 'of  the  church  before  he’ll  give 
up  that  money.  I’ve  known  him  all  my  life.  He  is  a  harm¬ 
less  old  chap,  but  whenever  lie  gets  his  fingers  on  a  dollar 
the  chances  are  you’ll  never  see  it  again.” 

A  half  hour  later  a  friend  stopped  Terry  on  the  street  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  heard  Graddy’s  joke  about  the  elephant 
and  his  trunk. 

“No;  what  is  it?” 

“Well,  he  is  going  around  asking  everybody  why  an  ele¬ 
phant  carries  his  trunk  before  him  to  watch  it.” 

“What?”  Terry  asked. 

The  man  repeated  it. 

“Good  !  Good !”  Terry  laughed.  “What’s  the  answer  to 
it?” 

“The  answer  is,  because  it  has  no  lock  on  it.” 

Terry  nearly  doubled  up,  and  then  he  remarked : 

“The  old  man  has  got  it  mixed,  but  it  turned  out  a  pretty 
good  one  after  all.” 

Time  passed,  and  finally  the  boys  had  to  return  to  New 
Era,  for  they  had  to  look  after  the  building  of  the  new  cir¬ 
culating  library  structure. 


They  found  that  Joe,  Amalie,  Rudolph  and  his  wife  had 
arrived  there  the  day  before. 

“How’re  tliingo  getting  along,  old  man?”  Fred  asked 

Joe. 

“Very  quiet.  Everything  frozen  up  solid.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  mind  that,  do  you?” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  When  the  wind  is  not  blowing  we  go 
out  skating;  so  none  of  us  are  complaining.” 

“All  right.  We’ve  nothing  to  complain  of,  either.  We 
had  a  good  time  down  at  Fredonia,  and  I  guess  Dick  has 
been  enjoying  himself  about  as  well  down  in  tKe  city.  The 
rascal  doesn’t  write  to  us  as  often  as  he  ought  to,  but  Evelyn 
had  a  letter  from  Margie  the  day  before  we  left,  and  she 
said  that  she  and  Dick  went  out  to  some  theatre  or  opera 
about  six  evenings  in  the  week.” 

“She  wrote  me  that,  too,”  laughed  Amalie,  “and  they 
haven't  had  a  quarrel,  either.” 

“That’s  good.  I  guess  Dick  is  on  his  good  behavior.” 

“Say,  Joe,  have  you  seen  any  anarchists  about  yet?” 

“Yes;  I  believe  I  have.  But  as  neither  of  us  can  under¬ 
stand  each  other  we’ve  naturally  agreed  to  disagree.  I  met 

.  > 

one  of  them  up  at  Quinn's  Hotel  this  morning,  and  Quinn 
introduced  us.  He  couldn’t  speak  English  and  I  couldn’t 
speak  Russian ;  but  we  jabbered  at  each  other  and  had  a 
very  sociable  time.” 

“The  deuce  you  did  !  How  did  he  understand  you ?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know.  I  couldn’t  understand  him;  so  we 
’vere  even.  He  wanted  a  drink,  for  he  knocked  on  che  coun¬ 
ter,  threw  his  head  back  with  his  nose  pointed  toward  the 
ceiling,  picked  up  an  empty  glass  and  turned  it  up,  as  though 
drinking  something;  then  handed  it  to  Quinn  and  said 
‘Vodsky.’  Quinn  shook  his  head  and  said  ‘No  vodsky.’ 
Hanged  if  he  doesn’t  flatter  himself  that  he  can  talk  Rus¬ 
sian.” 

Terry  and  Fred  laughed  heartily  at  Joe’s  offhand  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Quinn  and  the  Russian,  but  when  he  said  that  Quinn 
took  him  aside  and  asked  him  what  vodsky  was,  and  if  he 
would  be  permitted  to  sell  it  there,  they  fairly  roared. 

“I  told  him,”  said  Joe,  “that  I  believed  vodsky  was  Rus¬ 
sian  for  whisky  and  that  he  couldn't  sell  it  in  New  Era.  He 
was  very  much  disappointed.” 

“Say,  Joe,  how  many  Russians  are  there  among  those 
operatives  in  that  silk  mill?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  think  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  There  are  Russians  and  Poles,  Hungarians  and  a 
few  Italians  among  them.  I  asked  the  superintendent  how 
he  happened  to  have  such  a  crowd,  and  he  said  they  were 
formerly  employes  among  the  silk  mills  at  Paterson,  and 
that  they  were  skilled  workers.  When  I  told  him  that  they 
wouldn't  be  able  to  get  any  beer  in  New  Era  he  remarked 
that  he  was  glad  of  it,  and  hoped  that  they  would  not  be 
permitted  even  to  bring  it  in  from  any  other  county.” 

“Well,  did  he  say  anything  about  any  of  them  being  an- 
nrcniMS  r 

“  No ;  but  when  the  bookkeeper  told  me  about  it  last  night 
i  remarked  that  there  would  he  trouble  if  they  held  any 
inarch ist  meetings  at  New  Era.” 


“You  bet  there  will!”  said  Terry,  “for  we  don't  intend 
to  permit  it.” 

The  next  day  after  their  arrival  Fred  called  on  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  silk  mill,  and  found  him  very  busy  get¬ 
ting  his  operatives  established  in  houses  that  had  been  built 
for  them  on  the  bluff  opposite  the  mill. 

He  was  an  American,  and  a  very  intelligent  man. 

Of  course  Fred  had  never  seen  him,  so  he  had  to  intro¬ 
duce  himself  as  the  head  of  the  New  Era  Company. 

“Indeed!  Are  you  the  head  of  the  company?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “I  am  practically  the  founder  of  it.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  a  very  young  man  for  such 
a  responsible  position.” 

“Yes;  I  was  bom  very  early  in  life.  There  are  four  of  us, 
the  fourth  man  being  a  sort  of  side  partner.  We  were  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  good  locality  for  water  power ;  bought  the 
land  cheap  and  built  the  dam,”  and  with  that  he  told  him 
the  whole  history  of  the  splendid  lake  and  the  town. 

•  The  superintendent  was  very  much  interested. 

He  said  he  had  examined  the  dam  very  thoroughly,  and 
that  it  was  the  most  thorough  one  he  had  ever  seen.  He 
recalled  several  terrible  disasters  resulting  from  dams  giv- 
:  ing  away  and  destroying  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thou¬ 
sands,  of  lives. 

“Yes;  I  had  that  idea  in  my  mind  when  I  started  that 
dam.  It’s  built  to  stay  there.  The  hills  around  the  lake 
will  give  way  just  as  soon  as  that  dam  will.  When  do  you 
calculate  to  get  your  operatives  to  work  ?” 

“Inside  of  another  week,  I  think.  The  machinery  is  all 
in  place,  but,  you  see,  in  a  silk  mill  one  department  depend^ 
upon  another  and  unless  all  are  at  work  very  little  can  be 
done.” 

“Yes;  it’s  the  same  with  other  textile  manufacturing. 
But  I  understand  that  your  operatives  are  largely  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  that  hardly  half  of  them  understand  English.” 

“Yes;  that’s  true,  but  the  foreman  of  each  department  un¬ 
derstands  English  and  several  other  languages;  so  we  have 
no  trouble  on  that  score  at  all.” 


CHAPTER  V.  ■  > 

LANDLORD  QUINN'S  FAIRY  STORY'. 

| 

After  conversing  still  further  with  the  superintendent 
Fred  put  the  question  to  him  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
were  any  anarchists  among  his  operatives. 

“Yes;  I  believe  there  are  quite  a  number  among  them. 
But  they  are  the  harmless  sort,  who  do  nothing  but  talk 
like  a  pack  of  fools  when  they  get  full  of  beer.  We  never 
pay  any  attention  to  their  political  views.  They  are  mostlv 
skilled  workmen,  and  as  long  as  they  attend  to  their  busi¬ 
ness  properly  we  don't  care  anything  about  their  religion  or 
their  politics.” 

“Well.  I  wanted  J  say  to  you  that  the  New  Era  Company 
has  no  objection  to  their  holding  meetings,  but  tl^v  will 
not  be  permitted  to  preach  anarchy  in  New  Era;  so.  jvr- 
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n.ips,  it  would  be  be>t  for  you  to  so  inform  them  through 
the  foreman  of  each  department.” 

“Ah,  well!  1  wouldn't  bother  about  that.  They  are  a 
harmless  set ;  have  no  influence  whatever;  it's  their  wav  of 
amusing  themselves;  to  meet  in  the  back  rooms  of  saloons, 
drink  beer  and  denounce  the  “capitalistic  classes.”  But  as 
there  are  no  saloons  in  this  place,  I  hardly  think  they  will 
have  any  meetings.” 

J  O 


“Perhaps  not.  But  I  know  they  are  in  the  habit  of  hold¬ 
ing  meetings  down  in  Paterson;  where  they  proclaim  them¬ 
selves  the  enemies  of  all  government,  and  rejoice  when  a 
ruler  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  shot  down  in  cold  blood, 
just  because  he  is  a  ruler.  Now,  up  in  New  Era,  our  people 
will  not  stand  any  such  nonsense  as  that.  It’s  a  very  quiet 
neighborhood.  We've  never  had  any  trouble  here  at  all ;  we 
are  loyal  and  patriotic,  and,  perhaps,  if  your  operatives  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  denounce  the 
Government  and  proclaim  themselves  its  enemies  they  will 
refrain  from  doing  so.” 


“  Don't  borrow  any  trouble,  Mr.  Fearnot.  They  claim  the 
right  of  free  speech,  and  the  vaporings  of  an  agitator  with¬ 
out  influence  are  not  worth  noticing.  As  I  said  before,  it 
is  one  of  their  ways  of  amusing  themselves.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  workingmen,  you  know,  who  hold  meet¬ 
ings  and  abuse  somebodv  almost  everv  evening  in  the  week, 
and  what  does  it  amount  to?” 


“There’s  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that,”  said  Fred,  “but 
those  American  workmen  are  all  loval  to  the  government.”- 

They  talked  pleasantly  and  good-naturedly,  and  that 
evening  the  superintendent  called  at  the  cottage  and  talked 
until  bedtime  with  the  boys  about  the  great  enterprise  they 
were  interested  in. 

Several  times  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  the/sagacity, 
the  energy  and  the  enterprise  of  the  New  Era  Company,  and 
prophesied  a  great  future  for  New  Era. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  operatives  of  the  silk  mill  kept 
pouring  in  until  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  had 
arrived. 

The  superintendent  reported  that  he  was  still  short,  and 
that  he  had  an  agent  down  in  Paterson  securing  more  for 

him. 

“Some  of  them,”  he  said,  “refused  to  come  up  when  they 
learned  that  there  were  no  saloons  in  the  place.” 

Finally  the  mill  began  work,  and  the  hum  of  its  machin¬ 
ery  joined  that  of  the  other  mills. 

Of  course  all  the  citizens  were  glad  to  see  another  mill 
open  for  it  meant  many  more  mouths  to  feed ;  but  one  day 
a  man  who  spoke  German  called  at  the  New  Era  office  and 
said  he  wanted  to  rent  a  house  in  which  he  could  run  a 
grocery  store. 

He  said  he  was  from  Paterson,  N.  J. 

“Do  you  speak  English?”  Fred  asked  him. 

“Yes;  T  speak  four  different  languages.” 

“Well,  if  it  is  a  fair  question,  I’d  like  to  know  why  you 
left  Pater-on  to  open  a  store  here?” 

“Because  many  of  my  old  cn-tomers  hav(  moved  up  hen1, 
and  they  have  written  me  to  open  a  store,  for  they  require 


goods  that  are  not  found  in  stores  kept  by  Americans.  The 
trade  is  quite  different.” 

,  “Yes;  I  can  understand  that,”  said  .Fred.  “That’s  all 
right.  There  isn't  a  vacant  store  in  the  town,  but  we  can 
have  one  built  for  you  inside  of  thirty  days.  But  you  must 
understand  that  no  liquor  of  any  kind,  or  beer,  can  be  sold 
either  in  the  town  or  in  the  county.” 

“Yes;  I  understand  that.  1  never  did  sell  any,  because 
I  have  always  been  a  grocer,  not  a  saloon  keeper.” 

“All.  right.  Tell  your  friends  you'll  open  a  store  here 
inside  of  thirty  days.  We’ll  put  a  contractor  at  work.” 

“How  much  rent  will  I  have  to  pay?” 

“That  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  store.  We’ll  build 
you  a  store  twenty-five  feet  wide,  with  living  rooms  over  it, 
with  shelves,  counters  and  electric  lights,  and  charge  you 
thirty  dollars  a  month  rental.” 

“Just  for  the  store,  or  for  the  whole  building?”  the  man 
asked. 

“For  the  entire  building,”  Fred  said. 

“All  right;  I’ll  be  satisfied  with  that.” 

Within  forty-eight  hours  a  contractor  was  at  work  put¬ 
ting  up  the  building. 

It  was  on  the  same  street  that  the  post-office  was,  but 
about  three  blocks  below  it. 

The  German  had  sold  out  his  stock  down  at  Paterson, 
and  said  he  was  going  to  buy  a  new  stock  altogether  in  New 
York  City.  He  left  New  Era,  and  the  boys  saw  nothing 
more  of  him  until  the  building  was  completed. 

In  the  meantime  there  were  several  grocers  in  the  place 
who  had  ordered  certain  foreign  goods  that  the  operatives 
bad  been  constantly  inquiring  for. 

An  Italian,  who  had  been  running  a  fruit  store,  laid  in  a 
lot  of  all  sorts  of  imported  sausages,  caviar  and  other  edi¬ 
bles  that  Russian,  Italians,  Poles  and  Hungarians  use,  and, 
of  course,  the  operatives  traded  with  him. 

For  the  Germans  he  kept  Limburger  cheese,  bolognas  and 
sauer  kraut,  and  various  kinds  of  pickled  fish. 

It  was  fun  to  see  the  boys,  in  passing  the  place^  hold  their 
noses. 

Mose  frequently  passed  there,  and  every  time  he  declared : 

“Dar  am  something  dead  in  dar.” 

One  evening  Quinn  remarked  to  Fred  and  Terry: 

“Say,  that’s  the  queerest  crowd  you’ve  ever  had  here. 
There’s  a  dozen  different  languages  among  them,  eight  out 
of  ten  of  them  wear  full  beards,  and  such  jabbering  you 
never  heard  in  your  life.  Last  night  I  had  about  twenty  of 
them  over  in  that  corner  there,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I 
couldn’t  tell  what  sort  of  a  pow-wow  they  were  holding.  I 
think  one  of  them  was  making  some  sort  of  a  speech.  But 
my  old  tomcat  understood  just  about  as  much  of  it  as  I  did.” 

“Say,  Quinn,  why  didn’t  you  send  for  me?”  Joe  asked. 
“You  know  I  can  talk  any  kind  of  a  language.” 

“Yes,”  said  Quinn.  “I  know  you  can  speak  languages 
you  don’t  understand  yourself.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  that,  old  man.  I  understand  it,  though 
1  may  not  be  able  to  turn  -it  into  English.” 

“How  such  rough,  outlandish  speaking  people  can  turn 
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out  the  line  silk  they  do  down  there  at  that  mill  puzzles  me 
worse  than  the  frog  that  played  the  fiddle.”  • 

“Hello!  How  about  that  frog,  Quinn?”  Terry  asked. 
“  Where  did  you  ever  see  a  frog  playing  a  fiddle?” 

“Well,  1  never  saw  them  myself,  but  there  are  thousands 
of  people  in  Ireland  who  have.  Nearly  every  night  in  mid¬ 
summer,  in  the  ponds  about  some  of  the  bogs,  they  have 
regular  concerts  and  orchestras  that  lay  away  over  anything 
of  the  kind  in  this  country.” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  fairy  yarn.  I  don’t  believe  it.” 

“I  didn’t  believe  it  at  first  myself  until  I  talked  with 
a  great  many  people  who  hjid  concealed  themselves  to  listen 
and  watch.” 

•  “What  kind  of  watching  could  they  do  in  the  night?” 
Terry  asked. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Quinn  retorted.  “Do  you 
think  the  moon  never  shines  in  Ireland?  Why,  on  a  clear 
night -when  we  have  a  full  moon  some  people  don’t  really 
know  whether  or  not  the  sun  has  gone  down.  People  would 
hide  themselves  and  the  orchestra  would  come  out  of  the 
water  and  begin  tuning  up,  while  the  other  frogs  would 
come  in  until  there  would  be  millions  all  along  the  borders 
of  the  bog.  The  members  of  the  orchestra  would  stand  up 
straight  on  their  hind  feet,  each  with  a  little  stick  about  a 
foot  long,  and  as  big  around  as  your  little  finger,  which  he 
would  use  as  a  bow,  and  draw  it  artistically  across  his  stom¬ 
ach.” 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Terry,  “just  get  on  to  that,  will 
you,  Fred?” 

“Yes;  we  want  to  send  over  to  Ireland  and  get  one  of 
those  orchestras.” 

“I’m  giving  you  the  straight  truth,  now,”  said  Quinn. 
“The  frog  that  played  the  violoncello  will  weigh  about  ten 
pounds,  and  you  could  hear  him  a  mile.  Another  big  fellow 
acted  as  the  bass  drum.  He  would  open  his  mouth  and  whack 
himself  across  the  stomach,  and  you  could  hear  that  drum 
about  two  miles.  There  were  all  sizes  in  the  orchestra,  and, 
of  course,  each  one’s  note  depended  upon  his  size.  I  tell 
you,  it  was  music  that  charmed  the  fairies,  who  often  came 
out  and  danced  on  the  waters  as  gracefully  as  if  they  were 
on  a  wax  floor.” 

Fred,  Terry,  Dick  and  Joe  looked  at  each  other,  for  it 
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never  struck  them  before  that  Quinn  was  such  a  story  teller. 
It  was  a  fairy  yarn  that  laid  away  over  anything  they  had 
ever  heard. 

Then  Terry  deliberately  arose  from  his  seat,  went  up  to 
where  Quinn  was  leaning  on  his  elbow  on  the  counter,  and 
laid  down  a  silver  quarter. 

“What’s  that  for?”  Quinn  asked. 

“That’s  for  you.  I  didn't  pay  anything  at  the  door  to 
come  in,  so  I  don’t  want  to  cheat  you.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Quinn,  taking  up  the  coin  and 
placing  it  in  his  pocket.  “Just  take  up  the  hat  and  pass  it 
around,  please.” 

That  staggered  Terry  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he 
picked  up  his  derby  and  deliberately  passed  it  around,  get¬ 
ting  a  quarter  each  from  Fred,  Dick  and  Joe,  and  several 


There  were  about  thirty  people  present,  some  of  whom 
dropped  in  dimes,  nickels  and  pennies. 

When  Terry  emptied  the  money  on  the  counter  there  was 
about  four  dollars  and  eighty  cents  in  all. 

The  boys  were  tickled  nearly  to  death  as  they  watched 
him  count  it  over  and  announce  the  amount  of  t|^e  contri¬ 
bution. 

Then  he  reached  down  in  his  capacious  pocket  and  coolly 
remarked : 

“I’ve  no  license  to  run  a  show,  you  know.  This  is  simply 
a  voluntary  contribution — not  the  price  of  admission.” 

“Great  Scott!  hasn’t  he  got  cheek?”  exclaimed  Joe. 

“Say,  it  isn’t  cheek,”  Quinn  remarked.  “It’s  simply  my 
habit  of  not  being  bluffed.” 

“All  right.  There’s  no  bluff  about  it.  Just  give  us  an¬ 
other  story.  Four  dollars  and  eighty  cents  isn’t  a  big  price 
to  pay  for  one.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  allowed  to  sell  any  whisky;  so  I  must 
get  even  with  you  somehow.” 

“That’s  why  you  are  making  them  so  strong,  eh?  Half 
a  dozen  stories  like  that  would  make  the  crowd  of  us  drunk.” 

Just  then  a  couple  of  drummers  arrived  who  had  fre¬ 
quently  stopped  at  Quinn’s,  and  he  greeted  them  most  ef- 

fusivelv. 

«/ 

Of  course  the  boys  made  the  acquaintance  of  every  com¬ 
mercial  traveler  who  came  through  New  Era,  and  they,  too, 
shook  hands  with  them ;  so,  for  the  time  being,  they  lost  the 
opportunity  to  hear  Quinn’s  other  story. 

A  number  of  the  silk  weavers  came  in  a  little  later,  and 
seemed  to  be  looking  for  something.  They  were  going  about 
in  a  group  of  about  a  dozen. 

“Sav,  do  you  know  what’s  the  matter  with  those  fellows?” 
Quinn  asked. 

“I  can't  say  that  I  do,”  said  Joe,  to  whom  the  question 
was  propounded. 

“Well,  they  are  looking  for  something  to  drink.  They 
are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country 
that  they  haven’t  yet  learned  where  to  send  out  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  to  get  something  to  ’liven  them  up.” 

Finally  one  of  the  men  asked  Quinn  a  question  in  Ger¬ 
man.  Quinn  shook  his  head  and  looked  at  Fred. 

But  before  Fred  could  answer,  Terry  spoke  up  and  said : 

“No,  there  is  no  beer  or  liquor  to  sell  in  this  county.” 

The  fellow  seemed  to  be  pleased  at  finding  one  with  whom 
he  could  converse  in  his  own  tongue. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  this  country,  anyway?”  the  Ger¬ 
man  afeked. 

“There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  it,”  replied  Terrv. 
“One  of  the  best  countries  in  the  world.  We  have  plenty 
to  eat  and  wear  ;  all  the  work  we  can  do,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  at  least.  I  guess  you’ll  find  everybody  here  con¬ 
tented  with  present  conditions.” 

“Then  they  are  very  easily  satisfied,  for  life  isn’t  worth 
living  where  law  interferes  with  a  man's  natural  rights  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  dictate  to  him  about  what  he  shall  eat  * 
and  drink.” 


others  in  the  room. 


“I've  been  living  here  four  years.”  said  Terry  “and  I 
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ih  vov  mvh  such  a  law ;  in  fact,  never  heard  of  it.  A  man 
e an  eat  and  drink  anything  he  can  pay  for  here.” 

**  Then  tell  me,  please,  why  it  is  that  a  man  can't  buv  a 
glass  of  beer  in  this  place?” 

“Ah.  that  s  another  question.  Buying  a  thing  and  eat¬ 
ing  or  drinking  it  are  very  different.  The  law  prohibits  the 
sale  of  liquor,  not  the  drinking  of  it.” 

“  Y\  hy  does  it  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  and  beer?” 

“Purely  a  matter  of  business,  and  in  the  interest  of  good 
order.  It  we  had  saloons  in  this  town  men  would  get  drunk 
and  tight  every  night  in  the  week.” 

“Well,  if  a  man  wants  to  get  drunk,  who  has  the  right  to 
say  that  he  shall  not  ?  What  right  have  the  majority  of  the 
people  to  make  laws  that  interfere  with  other  people’s  nat¬ 
ural  rights  ?” 

“People  everywhere  have  the  right  to  make  laws  that  pro¬ 
tect  the  community,”  Terry  explained. 

It  was  very  evident  that  a  great  many  of  the  other  silk 
weavers  understood  German,  for  they  listened  intently  to 
the  conversation. 

Fred,  Dick,  Joe  and  the  others  were  quietly  listening, 


also.  ,  - 

“Fred;”  said  Joe,  “I’ll  wager  a  supper  that  that  fellow  is 
an  anarchist.” 

“I'rn  sure  of  it,”  returned  Fred.  “But  keep  quiet  and 
iet’s  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say.” 

“It’s  a  matter  of  self-protection,”  explained  Terry,  an¬ 
swering  the  question.  “There  are  some  men,  when  they  get 
drunk,  who  want  to  fight  and  lick  somebody.  They  may  be 
all  right  when  sober,  but  when  they  get  drunk  they  are  alto¬ 
gether  different  persons ;  hence  it  is  but  right  and  proper  to 
put  a  check  on  men  of  that  kind.” 

“You  don’t  answer  the  question,”  said  the  man.  “I  asked 
what  right  he  had  to  do  it.” 

“By  right  of  the  will  of  the  majority,”  returned  Terry. 

“But  where  does  the  majority  get  the  right  to  impose  a 
law  on  another  one  who  doesn’t  want  it  ?” 

“Why,  that’s  a  natural  right !”  was  the  reply.  “A  private 
individual  has  the  right  to  protect  himself  from  any  danger 
that  menaces  him ;  hence  the  community  has  the  same  right 
that  an  individual  has.” 

The  German  wasn’t  aware  that  Terry  was  one  of  the  New 
Era  Company ;  hence  he  expressed  himself  quite  freely.  He 
declared  that  he  was -opposed  to  all  government  and  all  law. 
That  no  man  has  any  right  to  make  a  law  governing  any¬ 
body  but  himself. 

“Everv  man  has  the  right  to  be  a  law  unto  himself,  or 
at  least  should  have.  Nobody  has  any  right  to  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  another.” 

“Surely  vou  don’t  believe  that,  do  you?”  Terry  asked 

him.  *  >  . 

« Yes,  I  do.  You  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  me,  nor 
have  I  anv  right  to  interfere  with  you;  nor  has  the  com¬ 
munity  any  right  to  interfere  with  either  of  us.” 

“Well,  suppose  you  should  take  a  notion  to  give  me  a 
thrashing?  Haven’t  I  the  right  of  self-defense?” 

“Ye- ;  of  course.  That  is  a  natural  right;  and  I  would 
;  av<*  no  right  to  tab*-  a  notion  to  thrush  you,  for  in  that  ca^e 


I  would  be  doing  a  thing  I  had  no  right  to  do.  If  you  were 
to  attack  me,  which  you  have  no  right  to  do,  you  will  be 
interfering  with  me,  and  1  would  have  the  right  to  protect 
myself,  because  you  were  trying  to  interfere  with  me.” 

“Say,”  Terry  asked,  “are  you  an  anarchist?” 

“Yes,  I  am.  I’m  opposed  to  all  law  and  all  government, 
for  law  is  an  oppressor.  It  takes  away  from  the  people  their 
liberties  in  a  thousand  different  ways.” 

“Then  you  would  destroy  all  laws  and  governments,  eh?” 

“Yes;  I  would  if  I  could ;  and  let  every  man  do  just  as  He 
pleased.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

«  s 

HOW  TERRY  CONQUERED  AN  ANARCHIST. 

i 

The  German’s  cool  admission  rather  staggered  Terry,  bfft 
the  latter  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  discuss  the  question 
with  him,  but  simply  to  find  out  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  opinions  in  that  direction. 

“Do  you  mind  telling  how  long  you’ve  been  in  this  coun¬ 
try?”  he  asked. 

i 

“Yes;  I’ve  been  over  here  about  ten  years.” 

“Have  you  taken  out  naturalization  papers?” 

“Yes;  I  got  them  some  two  or  three  years  ago.” 

“Well,  then,  you  are  a  citizen  of  this  country?” 

“Yes,  I  am;  and  it’s  the  b  it  of  the  citizens  of  America 
that  it  is  a  free  countrv,  but  it  isn’t.” 

“That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,”  Terry  remarked,  rather 
mildly.  “People  differ,  you  know,  in  all  countries  and  on 
all  questions.  But  may  I  ask  you  if  you  didn’t  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  when  you  were  naturalized,  and  swear  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?” 

“Yes;  I  did.” 

“Yet  you  say  you  would  destroy  it  if  you  could?” 

The  German  saw  the  trap  he  was  in,  and  he  failed  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question. 

Terry  waited  for  nearly  a  minute  and  then  asked : 

“How  are  you  going  to  explain  that?  If  you  were  an  an-, 
archist  at  the  time  you  took  that  oath  you  committed  per¬ 
jury,  didn’t  you?  or,  rather,  didn’t  you  swear  to  do  a  thing 
you  didn’t  intend  to  do?” 

“Well,  a  man  couldn’t  get  naturalization  papers  unless 
he  did  swear  to  support  the  Constitution,”  was  the  partial 
explanation. 

“Very  true,”  assented  Terry.  “But  is  a  man  justified  in 
doing  a  thing  of  that  kind  ?  It  strikes  me  that  an  honest 
man  wouldn’t.” 

’  “I’m  an  honest  man,  and  have  been  one  all  my  life,”  re¬ 
turned  the  German,  rather  brusquely. 

“How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your  admission  that  you 
swore  to  do  a  thing  you  didn’t  intend  to  do?” 

“What  business  is  it  of  yours,  anyway?” 

“I  think  it  is  the  business  of  every  American  citizen  to 
find  out  who  the  enemies  of  his  country  are.” 

“Well,  you  look  out  for  your  own  business,  and  I’ll  at¬ 
tend  to  mine.” 
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“  It’s  the  business  of  every  American  citizen,  and  I  conrid- 


er  that  I  am  attending  to  my  business,  for  if  we  should  be¬ 
come  involved  in  a  war  we  would  have  enemies'  right  in  our 
midst  who  have  been  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
the  country.” 

“We  anarchists  don’t  want  any  of  your  laws’  protection. 
We  don’t  Want  any  laws.  We  were  all  born  in  the  world  the 
same  as  you  were;  we  have  the  right  to  live  anywhere  on 
the  globe  that  we  choose,  and  deny  the  right  of  individuals 
or  comrtiunities  to  impose  any  laws  on  us  that  we  don’t  like.” 

“You  are  getting  away  from  the  question,”  said  Terry, 
good-naturedly.  “Didn’t  you  swear  to  do  a  thing  you  did 
not  intend  to  do  when  you  took  the  oath  of  allegiance?  And 
would  an  honest  man  do  that?” 

“See  here,  I  don’t  know  you  nor  do  you  know  me.  You 
have  no  right  to  call  me  a  dishonest  man  !” 

“The  deuce  I  haven’t!  Not  when  you  confess  that  you 
swore  to  do  a  thing  you  didn’t  intend  to  do  ?  Certainly  one 
has  a  right  to  judge  a  man  by  what  he  says  or  does.” 

“Then  you  mean  to  say  that  every  anarchist  is  a  dishon¬ 
est  man?” 

“No ;  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that.  What  I  mean  is  that  when 
a  man  admits  that  he  swore  to  do  a  thing  that  he  didn’t  in¬ 
tend  doing,  he  is  rotten  with  dishonesty  from  his  head  to  his 
feet.” 

“Great  Scott!”  whispered  Dick  to  Joe,  “I  believe  Terry 
is  trying  to  provoke  a  fight.” 

“Keep  quiet,”  said  Joe.  ‘  ferry  has  cornered  him,  and  I 
believe  the  Dutchman  is  aware  of  it.” 

The  German,  however,  turned  awav  with  the  remark: 

“I  guess  I’m  as  honest  as  you  are.” 

“I  guess  not,”  said  Terry.  “I  never  swore  in  my  life  to 
do  a  thing  I  didn’t  intend  to  do,  and  wouldn’t,  even  to  save 
my  life.” 

“I’m  as  honest  as  you  are.” 

“That’s  what  you  say,”  returned  Terry.  “But  you  don’t 
believe  it  yourself.  You  are  not  only  dishonest,  but  a  cow¬ 
ard  in  the  bargain.  If  a  man  were  to  tell  me -to  my  face 
that  I  was  dishonest  I  would  smash  him.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  you  are  dishonest  or  not,  but 
if  I  thought  you  were  I  wouldn’t  hesitate  to  tell  you  so.” 

“Well,  you've  confessed  yourself  that  you  are  dishonest.” 

The  German  turned  suddenly  and  called  him  a  liar. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Terry’s  right  fist  shot  out  straight  from 
his  shoulder,  and  down  went  the  German. 

The  latter  quickly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  the  other  anar¬ 
chists  in  the  room  began  to  jabber  in  seven  different  lan¬ 
guages. 

The  fellow  was  stalwart  and  brawnv,  and  he  rushed  at 
Terr}'  like  an  enraged  bull. 

He  had  had  his  training  in  the  German  Army,  and  knew 
all  about  the  manual  of  arms,  but  didn’t  understand  boxing; 
the  result  was  that,  by  keeping  out  of  his  reach,  Terry  plant¬ 
ed  blow  after  blow  on  his  face  without  being  struck  him- 


individuals  us  you  would  governments — a  wear  friendship 
and  all  giance,  only  to  stab  one  in  the  dark.” 

The  fellow  made  no  reply,  but  went  out,  accompanied  by 
the  entire  batch  of  jabbering  anarchists. 

“Terry,  old  man,  give  me  your  paw,”  laughed  Fred,  ex¬ 
tending  his  hand  to  him,  as  did  Joe  and  Dick. 

“Here’s  my  hand,  too,”  said  Quinn,  “but  hanged  if  I 
know  what  it  was  all  about.” 

“He  called  him  a  liar,”  said  Dick. 

“Is  that  what  Olcott  hit  him  for?” 

“Yes.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Quinn.  “He  didn’t  know  Olcott, 
but  he’ll  know  him  hereafter.  If  I  had  something  I'd  set 
out  the  drinks.” 

“Never  mind  about  that,  old  man.  Just  make  me  a  lem¬ 
onade,”  said  Terry. 

“Say,  do  you  drink  lemonade  in  winter  time?”  Quinn 
asked,  in  great  good  humor. 

“Say,  Quinn,  what’s  the  matter  with  your  head?  Don't 
you  know  that  a  hot  lemonade  is  the  best  winter  drink  a  man 
can  swallow?” 

“All  right;  I’ll  give  it  to  you  as  hot  as  you  want  it,'’  and 
he  went  to  the  stove,  where  he  kept  a  kettle  full  of  hot  water 
all  the  time. 

“Let  the  rest  of  us  have  some  of  it,  Quinn?"  called  Dun¬ 
can,  “and  mix  one  for  yourself.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  got  something  better  than  that,”  laughed  the 
landlord,  opening  his  desk  and  taking  out  a  bottle  of  rye 
whisky,  which  he  kept  for  his  own  use. 

“Say,  I  don’t  know  whether  we  ought  to  encourage  that 
sort  of  drinking,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Don’t  worry  about  that.  I  don't  need  any  encourage¬ 
ment.” 

“Say,  Quinn,”  called  Joe,  “you've  been  a  pretty  hard 
drinker  in  your  day,  haven’t  you?” 

“No,  my  boy.  I  always  drank  easy.  It  was  never  any 
trouble  at  all.  My  gullet  is  a  smoothbore,  and  anything  I 
swallow  goes  down  quick  enough,”  and  with  that  he  tossed 
off  his  drink  of  whisky  as  the  boys  sipped  their  hot  lemon¬ 
ade.  « 

“Say,  Quinn,”  laughed  Joe,  “it  strikes  me  that  you  are 
about  half  way  an  anarchist  yourself.” 

“How’s  that?  L..  If  I  am.  I  don't  know  it.” 

“Why,  you  are  opposed  to  law  against  whisky  drinking." 

“There  isn't  any  such  law,”  retorted  Quinn.  “The  law 
is  against  whisky  selling,  and  I  obey  it.” 

“Very  well,  but  you  don't  like  to,  and  you’d  smash  it  if 
^ou  could.” 

“There  are  laws  that  many  citizens  in  the  country  an1  op¬ 
posed  to.  T  dare  say  that  there  are  several  that  you'd  vote 
against  if  you  had  a  chance,  yet,  like  a  good  citizen,  von 
support  them  as  long  ns  they  arc  laws.  But  I'm  not  opposed 
to  government  as  the  anarchists  are.  So  you  want  to  take 
that  hack,  when  you  say  that  T  am  one  of  that  stri|H?.” 


self.'  He  was  floored  at  least  a  half  dozen  times.  Finally 

he  gave  it  up,  and  remarked  he  would  see  him  later.  '  j  “Why.  I'll  get  atom-  blind  drunk,  and  give  you  the  «or< 
“Yea;  like  an  anarehist.  you’ll  shoot  me  in  the  hack  or  thrashing  you  ever  had  in  your  life.” 
stab  me.  Assassination  is  your  mode  of  warfare.  You  treat  |  The  hoys  laughed,  and  Pick  asked : 
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“Can  t  vou  thrash  him  while  you  are  sober ?” 

“l  don  t  know.  But  I'd  rather  tackle  him.  when  I'm 
drunk,  for  then  1  can  liek  all  creation.” 

“All  right,  old  man;  1 11  take  it  back.  You  are  all  right, 
and  1  stand  ready  to  lick  the  man  who  says  that  you  are  not." 

It  was  rather  late  when  the  boys  left  Quinn's  Hotel  and 
returned  to  the  cot  :ge. 

They  discussed  e  question  between  themselves  as  to 
what  should  be  dc>  with  the  anarchists  who  had.  come  up 
from  Paterson  with  ■  .>  silk  mill. 

Finally  Fred  remiN  d: 

V 

“We  can't  do  anythin,  with  them  until  they  first  do  some-, 
tiling  themselves.  But  a.  ‘or  their  holding  meetings  and 
preaching  anarchy.  I'll  be  hanged  if  they  shall  do  it!  And 
if  they  attempt  to  raise  the  red  flag  in  New  Era  I’ll  pull  it 
down,  if  I  get  killed  for  it.” 

“That's  right/'  said  Terry.  “So  we’ll  have  that  under- 
standing:  that  they  are  to  hold  no  meetings  or  make  any 
public  demonstrations  whatever.  I  don’t  know  that  the  law 
will  sustain  us  in  interfering,  but  I'm  willing  to  wager  my 
interest  in  this  property  that  no  jury  will  ever  find  fault 
with  us  for  breaking  up  anarchist  meetings.” 

“I  don't  care  if  they  do,”  said  Fred.  “Ill  pay  the  fine. 
If  the  law  can’t  protect  ns,  we  w  ill  protect  ourselves.” 

The  next  da}^  the  anarchist  with  whom  Terry  had  come  in 
contact  found  out  that  he  had  been  up  against  a  memoer  of 
the  New  Era  Company,  and,  of  course,  all  the  other  anar¬ 
chists  were  soon  posted. 

Then  they  talked  about  it  in  German,  Italian,  Polish  and 
Hungarian. 

The  superintendent  of  the  silk  mill  met  Duncan  at  the 
post-office. 

“Look  here,”  said  he,  “I  understand  that  one  of  your 
partners  had  a  fight  with  one  cl  our  operatives  last  night, 
at  Quinn’s  Hotel.” 

#  “Yes,”  laughed  Dick.  “They  were  discussing  anarchy, 
and  the  operative  made  the  mistake  of  calling  Olcott  a  liar.” 

“Oh,  that’s  what  the  fight  was  about,  eh?” 

“Yes;  that  always  brings  on  a  fight.” 

“I’ve  met  Mr.  Olcott,”  said  the  superintendent,  “but  how 
did  it  happen  that  he  thrashed  such  a  man  as  the  operative 
is?” 

“Oh,  that’s  easy,”  said  Joe.  “How’s  the  fellow  feeling 
this  morning?” 

“He’s  a  sight.  One  eye  is  closed  completely,  and  his  face 
is  black  and  blue.  I  would  have  thought  that  he  could  have 
taken  Olcott  and  laid  him  across  his  knee,  for  he’s  a  strong, 

brawny  fellow.” 

“Yes;  but  he  is  lacking  in  science.  He  may  be  a  good 
silk  weaver,  but  he  doesn’t  know  anything  about  sparring. 
Olcott  danced  all  around  him,  and  played  a  tattoo  on  his 

face.” 

“He  understands  sparring,  eh?” 

“Yes ;  he’s  pmtty  expert  at  it.  You  ought  to  see  Quinn 
end  have  him  describe  the  racket  to  you.” 

“I  did  gee  him,  for  T  went  up  there  a*  soon  as  I  heard  of 
\\.  His  description  was  rich.  ITe  says,  though,  that  the 
eonv^-ation  was  in  Dutch,  of  which  he  was  densely  ig¬ 


norant  himself;  hence  didn’t  know  what  the  quarrel  was 
about.  But  he  said  that  after  it  was  over  with  somebody 
told  him  that  the  Dutchman  had  called  Olcott  a  liar,  and 
then  the  circus  began.  He  said  that  if  the  government  of 
the  State,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  all  his 
Cabinet,  should  call  Olcott  or  any  other  member  of  the  New 
Era  Company  a  liar,  the  whole  crowd  of  them  would  be 
licked.” 

Dick  laughed,  and  remarked : 

“Quinn  is  a  great  friend  of  ours,  and  has  the  impression 
that  any  one  of  us  could  liek  Old  Nick  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  any  time  he  met  him.” 

“But,  by  the  way,  Duncan,”  said  the  superintendent, 
“Quinn  tells  me  that  Old  Nick  has  visited  New  Era  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times.” 

“Yes;  that’s  the  impression  here.  There  have  been  some 
mysterious  apparitions  seen  here  at  night  that  created  a 
good  deal  of  consternation.” 

“Well,  you  know  the  anarchists  have  no  religious  belief 
at  all.  They  don’t  believe  there  is  any  Heaven  or  the  other 
place.” 

“They  don’t,  eh?  Well,  I’ll  wager  something  that  if  the 
old  ^entleman  with  the  cloven  hoofs,  horns  and  barbed  tail 
■'<  o’  nter  one  of  their  meetings  none  of  them  would  wait 
\o  o:  jut  through  the  door,  but  would  go  out  through  the 
windows,  even  on  the  top  floor  of  a  ten-story  building.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  it  tried,”  said  the  superintendent. 

“So  would  I,”  put  in  Dick,  “for  most  people  are  super¬ 
stitious,  and  all  their  lives  they’ve  heard  of  his  Satanic  Ma- 
jesty,  particularly  where  the  supernatural  is  concerned.  A 
sudden  appearance  of  an  apparition,  or  what  they  think  is 
one,  generally  knocks  one  out  of  his  mental  balance,  and 
his  heels  do  the  rest,  no  matter  whether  he  believes  in  the 
supernatural  or  not.” 

“Yes;  you  are  right.  If  I  should  meet  with  something 
that  looks  like  the  man  with  the  cloven  hoofs,  barbed  tail 
and  the  horns  in  the  dark  I’d  take  to  my  heels  myself.” 

“You  bet  I  would !”  Dick  laughed.  “I  don’t  like  to  tac¬ 
kle  a  thing  I  don’t  understand.  I  never  saw  a  dog  in  my 
life  that  would  fight  with  a  monkey,  unless  the  monkey  got 
hold  of  him,  and  then  he  fought  merely  to  get  awav.” 

“I  never  heard  of  a  monkey  and  a  dog  fighting.” 

“That’s  it.  They  don’t  fight.  I  once  saw  an  organ  grind¬ 
er  with  a  good-sized  monkey  stop  in  front  of  a  house  where 
was  kept  a  dog  that  would  fight  anything  on  four  feet. 
When  he  saw  the  monkey  he  made  a# dash  at  it,  but  before 
he  reached  it  he  found  the  simian  bristling  up  and  looking 
him  straight  in  the  face.  Ho  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  ex¬ 
changed  glances  with  the  monkey,  and  then  began  backing 
away,  growling  and  showing  all  of  his  teeth.  T  know  that 
the  dog  could  have  torn  the  monkey  all  to  pieces  had  he 
tackled  him,  and  it’s  my  opinion  that  his  inability  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  sort  of  animal  he  was  with  a  face  like  that 
bluffed  him  completely.” 

“T  guess  you  are  right,”  said  the  superintendent,  “but  it 
is  something  T  never  knew  before.” 

“Yes;  T  had  a  schoolmate  who  bought  a  tamed  raccoon 
from  somebody.  ITe  fastened  a  little  chain  to  it  and  tied 
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it  to  a  stake  in  his  mother's  back  yard.  If  is  mother  owned 
a  splendid  old  house  cat  that  was  a  great  pet  of  hers.  It  was 
nearly  as  big  as  the  ’coon,  and  as  he  had  been  thrashing  all 
the  other  cats  in  the  neighborhood,  he  thought  he  could 
lick  the  raccoon,  which  was  an  animal  he  had  never  seen. 
So  he  landed  on  the  coon's  back.  There  was  a  mixup  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  yowls  and  fur.  It  lasted  only  about  half 
a  minute.  The  cat  got  away  alive;  went  over  the  fence  as 
though  he  had  wings,  and  never  came  back  again." 

Again  the  superintendent  laughed,  and  remarked: 

"It’s .always  best  to  know  whom  to  tackle.” 

“That's  it,"  said  Dick.  “That  German  last  night  didn't 
sizd  Olcott  up  just  right.” 

“Well,  1  understand  that  some  of  his  friends  are  making 
threats  to  do  him  up.” 

“Yes;  such  threats  have  been  made  against  every  one  of 
us  at  different  times  since  we  came  here,  but  we  are  still 
doing  business  at  the  old  stand.  Now  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  you'd  better  inform  your  employes  that  no  anarchist 
meetings  will  be  permitted  in  New  Era.  At  least,  no  anar¬ 
chist  speeches  will  be  permitted.” 

“I've  already  told  them  that;  at  least,  I've  told  the  fore¬ 
man  to  tell  them  so,  and  advised,  them  to  stop  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  as  to  do  otherwise  would  only  make  trouble.” 

“Thank  you  for  that,"  said  Terry.  “We  don't  want  any 
trouble.  If  we  ever  had  any  anarchists  here  before  we  never 
knew  it.  We  have  been  trying  to  build  up  a  reputation  here 
of  being  the  most  orderly  community  in  the  State.  That’s 
why  we  permit  no  liquor  to  be  sold  in  the  place.  We  have 
thousands  of  visitors  here  in  the  summer  time,  and  all  sorts 
of  amusements  and  attractions;  hence  we  wish  to  make  it  a 
place  fob  mothers  to  come  with  their  daughters  and  little 


ones. 
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Time  went  on.  and  daily  the  hum  of  machinery  was  heard 
along  the  row  of  mills  without  interruption. 

Hundred-  of  operatives  banked  portions  of  their  wages 
every  pay  day. 

The  police  had  little  to  do.  There  were  only  a  half  dozen 
in  the  entire  community. 

Of  course,  in  the  summer  season,  when  thousands  of  vis¬ 
itors  came  in  daily,  special  officers  were  employed  to  keep 
order,  for  frequently  disorderly  characters  appeared  with 
the  visitors. 

The  silk  mill  operatives  generally  kept  together,  for  they 
were  nearly  all  foreign  born.  The  houses  in  which  they 
lived  were  in  a  group  on  the  hill,  back  on  the  other  side  of 
the  gorge. 

But  gradually  they  made  acquaintances  among  the  other 
mill  men.  and  there  were  many  discussions  over  the  theory 
of  anarchism. 

Winter  broke  up  and  the  first  buds  of  spring  began  to 
appear. 


One  day  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  nearly  all  the  operatives 
of  the  silk  mill  held  an  open  air  meeting  in  the  grove,  over 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  when  seats  had  been  arranged 


for  visitors  who  came  up  to  see  the  races. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  of  them,  and  two  of 
their  numbers  made  speeches  in  German,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm. 

Of  course  other  mill  men  were  present,  several  of  whom 
understood  German. 

A  few  days  later  Fred  was  told  that  the  anarchists  had 
held  a  meeting  at  which  speakers  expounded  the  doctrines 
of  anarchy  in  its  most  vicious  and  violent  form.  The  speak¬ 
ers  denounced  all  law  and  all  government,  claiming  that 
government  protected  the  capitalistic  classes,  who  preyed 
upon  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  that  a  poor  man  would 
have  no  show  until  all  such  had  been  destroyed. 

“Did  you  hear  that?”  Fred  asked  of  his  informant. 

“Yes;  I  understand  German  well.  There  were  at  least  a 
hundred  men-  from  the  other  mills  who  listened,  but  only 
a  few  of  them  understood  German;  but  the  sentiments  of 
the  speakers  were  interpreted  to  them.” 

Fred  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  the  superintendent  of  the 
silk  mill,  told  him  what  he  had  heard,  and  said  that  trouble 
would  follow  if  the  thing  happened  again. 

.  “Mr.  Fearnot,  we  are  not  responsible  for  anything  that 
happens  outside  of  the  mill.  If  a  man  wants  to  be  an  an¬ 
archist,  we.  have  no  right  to  say  he  shall  not  believe  in  the 
doctrines  of  anarchy.”, 

“Very  true.  I  believe  in  the  right  of  free  speech  as  much 
as  you  do.  but  the  sentiment  of  this  community  is  that  peo¬ 
ple  can’t  come  here,  hold  meetings  and  proclaim  themselves 
enemies  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.” 

“How  are  you  to  prevent  it?” 

“By  breaking  them  up;  and  you'd  better  warn  your  men 
against  holding  any  more  meetings.  Of  course,  the  law  does 
not  prescribe  what  a  man  shall  believe,  but  we  are  not  goin^ 
to  permit  people  to  preach  the  doctrine  publicly  that  it  is 
right  to  destroy  the  government.” 

“I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Fearnot,  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  simply  to  ignore  them.” 

“Yres;  I've  had  that  sort  of  advice  before,  but  we  don't 
intend  that  New  Era  should  become  a  nest  of  anarchists,  as 
Paterson  is,  and  if  the  meeting  is  repeated  we'll  have  the 
mayor  to  issue  an  order  to-the  police  to  break  them  up  every 
time.” 

“Of  course  that  will  precipitate  trouble.” 

“Maybe  so:  but  those  fellows  will  get  the  worst  of  it.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  the  foremen  to  advise  the  men  to  abstain 
from  holding  any  meetings  at  all.  But  if  they  claim  the 
protection  of  the  law,  what  are  you  going  to  do?”* 

Hang  them .  "\That  right  have  they  to  appeal  to  the 
law?  The  law  is  what  they  denounce  all  the  time.” 

“Very  true.  But  when  tlroy  appeal  to  the  law  for  pro¬ 
tection,  the  law  is  bound  to  give  it.” 

About  a  month  later  when  spring  was  prettv  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  Fred  beard  that  the  anarchists  wore  going  to  hold 


another  meeting  over  in  the  grove. 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “that  grove  is  our  private rop- 
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cm.  It  is  true  that  we  devote  it  to  public  use  during  the 
summer  season,  but  we  have  the  right  as  owners  to  prohibit 
those  people  from  holding  public  meetings  there.” 

“Of  course  we  have!” 

“Aery  well  then.  Ill  see  the  mavor,  and  have  him  in¬ 


struct  the  chief  of  police  to  notify  those  fellows  that  those 
grounds  are  the  private  property  of  the  New  Era  Company, 
and  that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  hold  public  meetings 

there.” 


“  Say,  that  gives  us  a  grip  on  them,  Fred.  They  can  be 
arrested  as  trespassers.” 

“We  can't  do  that  unless  the  grounds  are  posted.  But 
we  can  prohibit  the  holding  of  public  meetings  on  our  prop¬ 
erty,  by  giving  notice  in  advance.” 

“Then  they  will  hold  the  meetings  on  the  street.” 

“They  can't  do  that  without  getting  a  permit,”  said  Fred, 
‘‘and  of  course  they  can't  hire  a  hall  in  the  town,  for  we  own 
all  the  halls  in  the  place.  If  they  can  hire  the  dining-room 
of  any  of  the  hotels  that  is  a  different  matter.” 

The  mayor  issued  an  order  to  the  chief  of  police  that 
public  meetings  were  forbidden  to  be  held  on  the  private 
property  of  the  New  Era  Company,  unless  they  have  a  writ¬ 
ten  permit  from  the  owners  of  it.  The  notice  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  three  different  languages  and  posted  up  in  the 
silk  mill.  , 

At  lunch  time  the  silk  weavers  held  a  meeting  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  find  a  place  where  a  meeting  could  be 
held. 

Of  course  the  committee  had  to  work  of  evenings. 

They  went  all  over  the  town  and  looked  for  a  hall,  but 
were  unable  to  find  one. 

They  had  the  gall  to  try  to  hire  the  opera  house. 

The  janitor  directed  them  to  the  office  of  the  New  Era 
Company. 

Of  course,  they  couldn’t  get  it. 

They  couldn’t  meet  in  the  mill;  so  they  decided  to  hold 
the  meeting  down  on  the  dam.  It  was  a  highway;  hence 
they  thought  they  would  be  safe  there;  so  they  gathered 
j^bere  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  chief  of  police,  with  his  entire  force,  however,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  four  members  of  the  New  Era  Company, 
was  on  hand. 

When  they  saw  Fearnot  and  his  partners,  the  anarchists 
assumed  defiant  airs,  and  proceeded  to  organize  the  meeting. 

The  chief  of  police,  speaking  in  English,  -told  them  that 
the  public  highway  could  not  be  blocked  up  by  a  crowd  ;  so 
they  moved  off  the  road,  the  legal  width  of  which  was  fifty 
'  feet. 

They  were  then  back  on  the  lower  part  of  the  dam,  which, 
the  reader  remembers,  was  three  hundred  feet  wide. 

Then  they  were  on  the  private  property  of  the  New  Era 
Company,  and  they  were  informed  of  that  fact. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  growling,  and  one  man  began 
making  a  speech,  denouncing  the  New  Era  Company  for 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  free  speech. 

“Chief,”  said  Fred.  “that,  fellow  is  speaking  in  German, 
denouncing  the  New  Era  Company,  while  standing  on  our 
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“  Well,  Mr.  Fearnot,  1  don’t  understand  German,  and 
you'd  better  tell  them  about  it.” 

“All  right;  I  will,”  and  he  walked  boldly  up  to  the  speak- 

er-  , 

“Look  here,  my  friend,”  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  his 

shoulder,  “you  are  holding  a  meeting  here  on  private  prop¬ 
erty,  after  having  been  warned  by  the  chief  of  police  that 
you  couldn’t  do  that  without  a  written  permit  from  the 
owners  of  the  property.  I  am  one  of  the  owners  and  you 
have  no  permit,  to  my  knowledge,  toroid  this  meeting.” 

“Didn't  our  committee  apply  for  a  permit?”  the  speaker 
said  in  German. 

“I  believe  so,  and  it x was  refused.  This  country  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  laws,  and  it  is  administered  by  officers  of  the  law, 
and  violators  of  the  law  are  arrested  and  punished.” 

“Why  do  you  object  to  our  holding  a  meeting?” 

“On  the  ground  that  you  are  the  enemies  of  this  country. 
You  are  here  to  preach  the  doctrine  that  it  is  right  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  government  and  overturn  the  law,  are  you  not  ?” 

“Yes;  wo  are  opposed  to  government  and  all  law.” 

“Well,  you  can't  preach  that  sort  of  doctrine  here.” 

Instantly  every  man  in  the  crowd  who  understood  Ger¬ 
man  and  was  an  anarchist,  began  howling  his  protest,  claim¬ 
ing  that  every  man  had  a  natural  right  to  speak  his  senti¬ 
ments,  and  those  who  didn’t  understand  German,  particular¬ 
ly  the  Russians,  became  violently  demonstrative. 

They  made  such  angry  gestures  that  Terry.  Dick  and  Joe, 
who  had  come  there  armed,  pushed  their  way  through  to 
Fred’s  side. 

Fred  waved  his  hands  to  the  crowd  for  silence.  They 

\ 

wouldn’t  listen  to  him,  but  whooped  and  }reiled,  denounced 
him  in  several  languages  as  a  tyrant,  and  here  and  there 
could  be  heard  in  German  : 

“Kill  him!  Kill  him!” 

Half  a  score  of  them  made  a  rush  at  Fearnot,  but  found 
themselves  looking  in  the  muzzles  of  foi^r  revolvers. 

They  recoiled  like  the  cowards  they  were. 

Then  Fred  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice  in  German : 

“If  you'll  keep  quiet,  I’ll  say  something  to  you  that 
might  be  to  your  good.” 

After  a  while  he  managed  to  be  heard. 

“I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  is  a  free  country.” 

He  got  that  far  when  an  angry  shout  went  up  from  the 
crowd,  demanding  to  know  why  they  were  denied  the  right 
of  free  speech. 

“Because  free*  speech,  as  you  understand  it,”  he  replied, 
“is  not  free  speech.  When  we  say  this  is  a  free  country,  we 
mean  it  is  a  country  whose  inhabitants  govern  themselves. 
We  elect  our  own  lawmakers,  who  make  j,he  laws  for  us.  If 
the  laws  don’t  suit  us,  we  change  them,  but  obey  them  until 
they  are  repealed.  You  fellows  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
denouncing  our  government,  and  threatening  to  overthrow 
us  if  you  can.  Every  American  lias  sworn  fo  support  and 
defend  bis  government,  and  when  you  sav  Hint  you  intend 
to  overthrow  it  as  soon  as  you  have  force  enough  to  do  so, 
you  proclaim  yourselves  our  enemies.  We  are  willing  to 
meet  you  on  that  ground,  and  say  to  you  that  you  will  not 
be  permitted  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  You  may  mark  it 
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down  on  your  clothes  and  the  walls  of  your  homes,  that  the 
enemies  of  this  country  are  not  going  to  be  permitted  to 
hold  meetings  in  this  town.  No  flag  can  be  raised  in  ibis 
community  but  the  stars  and  stripes.  If  you  raise  the  red 
flag  you’ll  have  a  fight.  There  are  those  among  you  who 
have  taken  out  naturalization  papers,  and  in  doing  so  had 
to  swear  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  Ijnited  States. 
Those  men  are  traitors,  and  in  time  of  war  would  be  hanged 
or  sent  out  of  the  country.  Now  you  must  disperse,  or  the 
police  will  charge  on  you,  and  those  who  refuse  to  leave  the 
private  property  of  the  New  Era  Company  will  be  arrested 
and  fined.” 

There  were  at  least  three  hundred  people  present,  and 
on1';  c.  half  dozen  policemen. 

The  mob  could  have  gathered  the  police  and  thrown  them 
into  the  waters  of  the  lake,  but  not  one  of  them  raised  his 
hand  in  violence. 

They  dispersed,  and  went  over  'on  the  bluff  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  houses  that  had  been4  built  for  them  by  the  pro- 

m 

prietors  of  the  silk  mills. 

There  they  held  a  meeting,  in  one  of  the  yards  in  front- 
of  a  house,  where  they  denounced  the  New  Era  Company  in 
the  most  violent  language,  characterizing  them  as  capitalists 
who  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  all  that  sort  of  stuff. 

The  incident  created  considerable  excitement  in  the  town, 
and  there  were  sortie  citizens  who  claimed  that  Fearnot  had 
made  a  mistake. 

Several  of  them  were  frank  enough  to  tell  him  so. 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Fred,  “and  if  I  have  any  influ¬ 
ence  in  this  community,  they  shall  never  hold  any  public 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  doctrines  of  an¬ 
archy.  They  boldly  proclaim  themselves  the  enemies  of  our 
government  and  its  laws,  and  I  have  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  any  citizen  who  will  permit  a  thing  of  that  kind  to  be 
done.” 

“Well,  but  see  here,”  said  the  citizen,  “you  violate  the 
law  yourselves.  Toil  should  wait  until  they  say  something 
that  the  law  can  take  hold  of  them  for.” 

“The  lawmakers  never  contemplated  such  a  contingency,” 
returned  Fred.  “It  never  once  occurred  to  them  that  our 
country  would  be  invaded  by  a  class  of  people  who  would 
openly  declare  themselves  its  enemy,  and  proclaim  that*  they 
would  destroy  it  if  they  could.” 

“Oh,  well,  you  know  they  can’t  destroy  this  government !” 

“That  isn’t  the  point,”  said  Fred.  “They  declared  bold¬ 
ly  to  our  faces  that  that  is  their  intention,  and  they  make 
converts  by  their  Specious  arguments^,  which  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  know  how  to  combat.  I  hold  that  we  should  drive 
all  such  people  out  of  the  country.  I’ve  seen  them  in  pa¬ 
rades  in  the  New  York  streets  with  a  red  flag  waving  above 
them.  If  they  attempt  that  here  in  New  Era  they’ll  have 
a  fight,  law  or  no  law',  for  I  think  I  have  friends  enough 
here  to  stand  by  me.  I’ll  lead  the  attack.  A  banner  is  one 
thing  which  societies  can  use,  but  I  don’t  think  any  flag 
ghoul d  be  hoisted  in  this  country  except  the  stars  and  strips, 
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and  for  one,  I’m  certainly  too  good  an  American  to  permit 
it  to  be  done  in  New  Era.” 

1 1  is  remarks  created  a  wild  enthusiasm,  and  they  were  re¬ 
peated. 

Of  course  the  anarchists  soon  heard  what  he  had  said,  and, 
believing  that  the  law  would  protect  them  until  they  had 
violated  it  themselves,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  parade 
under  the  red  flag  on  the  first  opportunity. 

The  foreman  of  one  of  the  departments ( of  the  silk  mill 
suggested  that  they  send  a  committee  to  Fearnot,  and  have 
an  understanding  with  him  before  they  attempted  any  pa¬ 
rade. 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  he  volunteered. 

“All  right.” 

A  committee  of  five  wrere  appointed. 

The  foreman  wrent  with  them  to  the  New  Era  office, 
where  they  found  Fred  and  Terry  in  charge.  Joe  and  Dick 
were  out  somewhere  on  business. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  the  foreman  said,  “these  gentlemen  arc 
anarchists,  working  in  our  mill.  They  have  heard  that  you 
had  said  that  no  red  flag  should  be  borne  in  the  streets  of 
this  town.  They  want  to  see  you  about  it.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I  did  say  that,  and  I  meant  what  l 
^aid.  I  am  not  an  official  of  New  Era  at  all,  but  I  own  a 
good  deal  of  property  here,  and  naturally  take  pride  in  its 
good  name.” 

“I  am  not  an  anarchist  myself,”  said  the  foreman.  “You 
can  talk  with  the  members  of  the  committee.” 

Fred  turned  to  the  men  and  said: 

“I’m  ready  to  hear  anything  you  have  to  say.” 

“Well,”  said  the  spokesman,  “we  want  to  know  if  we  will 
be  allowed  to  parade  through  the  streets  of  the  town?” 

“That  is  not  a  question  for  me  to  answer.  You  must 
apply  to  the  mayor  or  the  chief  of  police  for  a  permit.  But 
if  you  attempt  to  raise  a  red  flag  above  you,  which  doesn’t 
represent  any  nation,  you  will  not  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Nor 
will  you  be  permitted  to  have  speakers  here  at  any  public 
meeting  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  anarchy.  If  you  want  +• 
know'  w'hv  I  will  tell  you.  Anarchy  is  the  enemv  of  govUn- 
ment,  and  an  anarchist  is  an  enemy  of  the  laws.  Until  you 
violate  the  law  neither  the  police  nor  any  authority  will  in¬ 
terfere  with  you.  The  law'  doesn’f  say  that  you  shall  not 
hoist  a  red  flag,  but  the  people  of  this  community  will  sav 
it,  and  if  you  attempt  to  raise  one  here  T  and  my  friends  will 
pull  it  down,  tear  it  to  pieces  or  burn  it.  I  don’t  care  to 
discuss  the  question  with  you  at  all.  We  simpiv  won’t  per- 

m it  it.”  ‘  -  t 

“Then  you  violate  your  own  laws.”  said  the  spokesman, 
“and  we  will  appeal  to  the  law  for  protection.” 

“What!  appeal  to  a  law  that  you  are  the  enemy  of.  and 
opposed  to  ?” 

“ YeS :  if  it  is  necessary.” 

“All  right.  You  appeal  to  the  law.  Your  idea  is  to  Ip- 
peal  to  force  and  assassinate  rulers  of  governments.  We  will 
appeal  to  force,  too.  Now  start  it  just  as  quickly  as  you 

please.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BURNING  OF  THE  FLAG. 

Fearnot  s  very  firm  stand  surprised  the  foreman  and  stag- 

red  the  anarchists,  and  very  little  satisfaction  either  got 

out  ot  the  interview. 

dhey  went  away,  and  the  foreman  suggested  to  the  oper¬ 
atic.  s  that  they  drop  the  matter  at  once. 

“It  s  not  at  all  necessary  for  you  to  hold  public  meetings/’ 
the  foreman  remarked.  “The  people  here  don’t  hold  any 
public  meetings  except  about  election  times,  but  attend 
strictly  to  their  business,  and  it  wouldn’t  hurt  you  fellows 
to  follow  their  examples.” 

“Bui  we  are  denied  our  rights,”  said  the  other,  “and  we 
insist  on  having  them.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  something  that  you’d  better  re¬ 
member,  and  that  is  that  you  have  no  right  to  publicly  pro¬ 
claim  yourselves  the  enemy  of  the  country  you  live  in,  and 
the  people,  at  least  in  this  locality,  won’t  stand  it.  I’ve 
talked  with  a  number  of  people  here  who  say  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Xew  Era  Company,  when  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  a  thing,  generally  succeed  in  doing  it.” 

Time  passed  oh,  but  no  more  public  meetings  were  held 
until  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Quite  a  number  of  visitors  had  come  in,  and  fully  one- 
half  the  cottages  were  occupied  by  their  owners. 

Then  excursions  were  coming  up,  several  Sunday-Schools 
particularly  from  surrounding  towns. 

Then  the  anarchists  arranged  to  have  an  excursion  from 
Paterson  and  Xew  York  City,  composed  entirely  of  men  and 
women  of  their  way  of  thinking. 

By  and  by  the  news  that  the  anarchists  were  contemplat¬ 
ing  having  such  an  excursion  come  up  got  to  the  ears  of 
Fred  and  Terry. 

The}7  had  a  consultation,  to  consider  what  should  be  done. 

“Xew,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “we’ve  got  to  face  this  thing 
boldly.  If  those  fellows  are  coming  up  here  we.  won’t  mo¬ 
lest  them  unless  they  attempt  to  raise  the  red  flag.  In  that 
case,  we  must  seize  it,  trample  it  in  the  dust  and  "hen  burn 
it.” 

“But,  Fred,  there  may  be  several  hundred  of  them.” 

“Xo  matter  if  there  is  a  thousand.  We  must  let  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country  understand  that  the  red  flag  can’t  be 
raised  in  this  country.  Then,  if  they  want  to  hold  a  meeting 
without  any  red  flag  being  raised,  and  the  doctrine  of  anar¬ 
chy  is  preached  there,  we  must  break  up  that  meeting.” 

“Sav,  Fred,”  suggested  Joe,  “why  not  notify  the  railroad 
cornua nv  that  such  an  excursion  will  not  be  permitted  to 
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id  he 

“Xo;  we  have  no  right  to  drag  the  railroad  company  into 
It’s  their  business  to  transport  people  who  buy  tickets. 
ie  railroad  has  been  friendly  to  us  and  generally  grants 
t  concession  that  we  ask  for.  We  must  take  care  of 

1  reelves.” 

d  ”  <aid  Dick  Duncan,  “what’s  the  matter  with  call- 
the  Knrnhte  of  the  Black  Ring?  We’ve  got  about 
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eighty  members  here,  every  man  with  his  uniform  and  rifle.” 

“By  George,  Dick!  that's  just  the  thing!  It  would  pre¬ 
vent  trouble.  When  they  see  such  an  armed  force  they’ll 
be  overawed  and  willing  to  go  away  at  once.” 

“Fred,  that’s  a  good  idea,”  put  in  Terry.  “You’d  better 
bring  it  up  at  the  next  regular  meeting.” 

“All  right ;  I  will.” 

Fred  was  captain  of  the  local  company.  The  order  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Black  Ring  had  spread  so  rapidly  that 
there  were  companies  in  many  towns  and  cities  all  over  the 
Middle  States. 

Every  member  of  the  order  had  sworn  to  respond  to  any 
call  the  country  might  make  upon  him.  They  were  an  in¬ 
dependent  organization,  owning  their  own  arms,  well  drilled 
and  intensely  patriotic. 

At  the  next  regular  meeting  Fred,  in  a  short  speech,  told 
about  the  big  excursion  of  anarchists  that  was  coming  np 
from  Xew  York  City  and  Paterson. 

“They  will  be  up  on  the  twenty-sixth.  The  train  is  to 
reach  here  at  ten-thirty,  I  believe.  Now,  I  w-ant  to  suggest 
that  every  member  of  this  lodge  assemble  here  at  ten-thirty, 
don  his  uniform,  put  on  his  belt  full  of  cartridges,  take  his 
rifle,  fall  into  line  and  obey  orders.” 

“What  is  to  be  done,  captain?”  one  of  the  knights  asked. 

“That’s  hard  to  say.  My  suggestion  is  that  yon  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  emergencies.  If  the  red  flag  is  raised  in  New  Era 
it  must  be  pulled  down,  trampled  under  foot  and  burned.” 

Every  knight  yelled  approval  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

“Then,  again,”  added  Fred,  “if  a  single  sentiment  of  an¬ 
archy  is  expressed  by  any  speaker,  lie  is  to  be  arrested,  and 
the  crowd  dispersed.  We  have  no  room  for  anarchy  in  New 
Era,  and  I  think  it  is  due  our  country  that  we  set  an  example 
in  dealing  promptly  with  it.  They  boldly  proclaim  them¬ 
selves  enemies  of  the  government  and  of  law  and  order.  We 
are  sworn  to  support  the  government  with  our  lives,  our 
fortunes  and  our  honor,  from  foes  without  and  enemies  with¬ 
in.  New  Era  is  a  very  popular  place  for  excursions,  but  we 
want  to  let  the  anarchists  of  this  country  understand  that 
it’s  the  worst  place  in  the  whole  State  for  them  to  come  to.” 

His  suggestion  was  promptly  adopted,  and  the  lodge  meet¬ 
ing  broke  up  With  the  understanding  that  exactly  at  ten- 
thirty  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  they  were  all  to 
meet  there,  don  their  uniform  and  arms  and  meet  the  train 
of  the  excursionists. 

Being  a  secret  order,  not  a  member  spoke  of  what  was  go¬ 
ing  to  happen;  so  everything  went  on  quietly  for  two  weeks. 

The  twenty-sixth  was  down  on  the  calendar  as  Sunday. 
The  anarchists  had  no  respect  for  the  Sabbath,  and  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  railroads  to  have  excursion  trains  on  that 
day  through  the  summer  season. 

While  freight  traffic  was  stopped,  travel  always  wont  on. 

The  local  committee  of  anarchists  had  made  no  attempt  to 
engage  a  place  of  meeting,  but  it  was  understood  among 
them  that,  if  the  authorities  interfered  with1  them,  they 
would  march  over  the  hill  beyond  the  borders  of  the  New 
Era  Company’s  property,  pass  the  National  Hotel  and  hold 
a  meeting  in  the  woods  by  the  roadside. 

There  they  thought  the  authorities  of  the  town  could  not 
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interfere  with  them.  But  they  little  dreamed  of  the  nerve 

y 

possessed  bv  l' red  Fedrnot  and  his  partners. 

A  little  after  nine  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  the  knights 
began  gathering  at  their  hall,  and  nearly  an  hour  before 
the  arrival  of  the  train  every  one  was  in  his  uniform,  his- 
rifle  loaded  and  his  belt  full  of  cartridges. 

From  the  windows  of  the  lodge  room  they  could  see  the 
local  anarchists  wending  their  way  up  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion. 

“  By  George,  boys !  look  at  that  fellow  with  that  pole  in 
his  hand.  That’s  the  red  flag.  They've  got  it  wrapped  up 
in  papers  and  tightly  bound.” 

“All  right;  they  won’t  carry  it  back  with  them,”  remark¬ 
ed  Fred,  with  an  expression  of  grim  determination  on  his 
face.  “They  think  that  when  the  excursionists  arrive  thev 
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will  outnumber  us  so  greatly  that  we  will  be  overawed.  But 
when  the  order  is  given  to  seize  those  flags,  they  must  be 
captured  if  it  costs  the  lives  of  fifty  men.  But  then,  there 
won’t  be  any  trouble.  They’ll  give  them  up  in  the  presence 
of  an  armed  force.  Black  Mose  will  be  on  hand  with  a 
quart  bottle  full  of  kerosene  oil.  We  will  saturate  those 
flags  and  bum  them  right  on  the  spot.  Then  we’ll  make 
every  mother’s  son  of  them  salute  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  or 
we  will  hold  them  as  prisoners  until  the  excursion  train  is 
ready  to  leave.  We  might  as  wrell  go  the  full  limit  and  make 
them  understand  once  for  all  that  we  don’t  intend  to  per¬ 
mit  any  such  demonstrations  in  this  county.” 

“  Fred,  won’t  every  one  of  us  be  liable  to  suits  for  false  im¬ 
prisonment?”  Dick  Duncan  asked. 

“Probably,”  Fred  admitted.  “But  when  we  say  that  they 
were,  confessed  enemies  to  the  country,  and  came  here  to 
talk  treason,  the  cases  will  be  thrown  out  of  court.  But 
then,  they  won’t  appeal  to  law;  but  if  they  do,  I’ll  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  financial  damages.” 

“  I’ll  go  my  share,”  said  Dick. 

“Me,  too,”  said  Terry. 

“I’m  with  you,”  put  in  Joe,  and  nearly  half  the  knights 
promised  the  same  thing. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  something  further,  brothers,”  said 
Fred,  “if  we  have  any  further  trouble  with  anarchists  after 
this  day,  every  mother’s  son  of  them  employed  in  the  silk 
mills  here  must  he  driven  out  of  town,”  and  with  that  he 
began  buckling  on  his  sword. 

The  uniform  of  the  knights  was  a  beautiful  one.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  a  military  company  in  the  State  was  better  drilled 
or  put  up  a  better  appearance  when  in  marching  order. 

Each  one  wore  on  his  left  breast  a  silver  badge,  represent¬ 
ing  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  United  States — the  eagle,  the 
shield  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

At  about  ten-thirty  the  whistle  of  the  engine  pulling  the 
excursion  train  was  heard,  and  soon  it  rolled  in  at  the  little 
railway  station;  fully  five  hundred  excursionists,  including 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fi ft v  women,  poured  out  of  the  cars. 

The  cheers  of  the  local  anarchists  were  heard  clear  down 
to  the  hall  of  the  Knights  of  the  Black  Ring. 

Fred  gave  the  order,  and  the  eighty  knights  fell  into  line 
and  marched  down -stairs.  * 


There  were  no  drums  gr  fifes,  but  it  was  a  steady  tramp.  * 
They  turned  and  mrfrehed  toward  the  depot. 

Two  red  flags  were  seen  before  the  knights  had  gone  half 
the  distance.  * 

The  anarchists  saw  them  coming,  and  looked  on  with 
some  surprise.  Of  course  they  never  suspected  the  object 
of  the  military  demonstration. 

The  majority  of  them  thought  that,  perhaps,  the  knights 
were  going  on  an  excursion  themselves. 

When  the  knights  came  up  they  halted,  right-faced,  and 
the  next  moment  Fearnot’s  voice  rang  out : 

“Knights  of  the  Black  Ring!  seize  the  red  flags!”  and  a  * 
squad  of  twenty  knights,  who  had  been  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  charged  upon  the  anarchists,  who  gave  way  before 
them. 

The  next  moment  the  flags  were  seized,  but  the  man  who 
was  earn  ng  the  one  from  Paterson  held  on  to  the  staff  until 
he  was  cracked  over  the  head  writh  a  rifle  barrel. 

He  dropped  down  as  if  shot.  Then  the  New  York  flag  was 
captured. 

The  local  anarchists  had  not  succeeded  in  hoisting  their 
standard,  but  they  were  engaged  in  cutting  the  cords  that 
bound  it  around  the  staff  under  cover  of  several  newspapers. 

That,  too,  was  torn  from  them. 

Of  course  great  confusion  and  excitemeht  ensued.  There 
were  some  six  or  seven  hundred  anarchists  in  the  crowd,  in¬ 
cluding  the  local  members,  and  protests  were  heard  in  half 
a  dozen  different  languages. 

The  flags  were  laid  on  the  ground  and  the  entire  company 
of  knights  marched  over  them,  trampling  them  under  foot. 

Then  Fearnot  himself  seized  the  bottle  of  oil  that  black  _ 
Mose  had  brought  along,  emptied  it  over  the  flags  and  the 
nexl  moment  Terry  Oleott  struck  a  match  and  applied  it. 

A  blaze  sprang  up  six  or  eight  feet  in  the  air. 

The  anarchists  howled  with  rage,  but  in  the  presence  of 
an  armed  military  force  not  one  of  them  drew  a  weapon  or 
offered  to  resist. 

When  the  flags  had  been  consumed  Fred  sang  out  in  Gor¬ 
man,  knowing  that  the  majority  of  them  were  more  familiar 
with  that  tongue :  *  r 

“Anarchists,  no  red  flag  can  be  raised  in  this  conn’mmfr’r* 
Anarchv  is  the  enemv  of  government  and  law.  We  are  sworn 
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supporters  of  law  and  order, ’and  we  will  not  allow  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  our  country  to  make  any  demonstrations  against 
law  and  order  in  this  place;  nor  will  we  permit  any  speaker 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  anarchy.” 

“How  are  you  going  to  stop  us?  This  is  a  free  country, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  speak  our  sentiments,”  sang  out  a 
burly  anarchist  from  Paterson. 

“You  can  find  out  that  very  easily,”  returned  Fred,  “bv 
attempting  to  do  it.  You  may  he  permitted  to  hold  meet¬ 
ings  in  New  York  and  Paterson,  but  you  can't  hold  them 
hero.  If  you  want  to  walk  about  the  place  and  quietlv  enjov 
yourselves  you  can  do  «o,  but  any  attempt  :>t  holding  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  will  invite  a  shower  of  bullet*,  and  thev  won’t  bo  « 
fired  in  the  air,  either.” 

“We  defy  you.  You  don't  dare  shoot  ns.  for  wr'vc  done 
nothing  to  be  shot  for.  You  burned  our  flags  but  we’ll 
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*  liioin,  uj\d  with  that  the  entire  crowd,  including 
many  of  the  women,  cheered  lustily  in  response  to  one  who 

veiled : 


•  *  Three  cheers  for  anarchy!” 


Freds  eyes  flashed. 

them. 


There  was  a  glint  of  steely  light  in 


i  Now ,  see  here,  he  sang’  out,  “here  is  the  flag  of  this 
eountn,  the  Stais  and  Stripes.  Every  man  of  you  who 
3on  t  take  ofl  his  hat  to  it  at  the  word  of  command  to  ‘un¬ 
cover  will  be  arrested  and  held  a  prisoner  until  your  train 
ix.  re  v  t  ention  !  U ncover  and  salute  the  flag  !” 

Scarcely  a  dozen  obeyed.  They  stood  there,  sullen  and 
defiant. 

„  Fred  waited  about  a  minute,  and  then  ordered  the  knights 
to  surround  the  crowd  and  let  none  pass  the  guard  line  ex¬ 
cept  the  women. 


In  less  than  thirty  seconds  they  were  surrounded  and  a 
hrong  guard  line  established. 

The  leaders  fried  to  reason  and  argue,  but  Fred  simply 

=fid: 


*  “Salute  the  flag !” 

Still  they  wouldn't  do  it.  But  numbers  kept  protesting 
and  arguing. 

Fred  then  sent  for  the  conductor  of  the  excursion  train, 
and  the  engineer. 

“Conductor,”  said  he,  when  that  official  arrived,  “can’t 
your  train  return  at  once,  taking  these  people  away  from 

lire  ?” 

“I  hardly  know  what  to  say,  sir.  The  schedule  given  me 
u  that  wTe  are  to  leave  here  at  five-thirty,  and  I  don’t  knowT 
what  other  trains  I  might  meet  if  I  return  before  that  time.” 

“Telegraph  to  the  superintendent  of  the  road.  Tell  liim 
the  situation.” 

The  conductor  at  once  went  into  the  office  in  the  depot 
and  wired  particulars  to  the  superintendent  of  the  road, 
asking  for  instructions. 

About  a  half  hour  later  the  reply  came : 

“Bring -the  excursionists  back  if  they  are  willing  to  re- 

Fred  read  the  dispatch  and  informed  the  anarchists  that 
they  could  leave  within  thirty  minutes  if  they  wished  to 
do  so,  but  if  they  refused  they  would  be  held  prisoneis 

"here  they  stood. 

Again  he  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  protests  in  naif  a 
fyzen  different  languages. 

Tbe  local  anarchists  had  little  or  nothing  to  say.  The) 
^ere  up  against  something  they  hadn’t  looked  for,  and  ibe\ 
*new  they  would  be  exposed  to  it  after  their  friends  return¬ 
ed;  but  they  were  their  prisoners  because  they  refused  to 

^lute  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

'  In  a  little  while  the  news  spread  among  the  hotels  and 
cottages,  and  hundreds  of  people  came  running  up  towar 

railway  station. 

*  On  learning  that  the  red  flag  had  been  burry  d,  am  a 
thoie  who  had  refused  to  salute  the  Stars  and  Stripes  wi  r 
}‘‘tt  as  prisoners,  their  patriotic  emotions  seemed  to  take 

fot. 
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They  yelled  and  cheered,  took  off  their  hats  and  waved 
them  in  the  air,  while  cheering  for  Old  Glory. 

The  anarchists  responded  by  cheering  for  anarchy,  yell¬ 
ing  in  English,  French,  German  and  Russian : 

“  Down  with  the  government !  Down  with  law  !  Liberty 
forever !” 

But  not  one  of  them  dared  undertake  to  cross  the  guard 
line. 

Some  of  the  women  began  crying,  a/id  again  Fred  told 
them  that  they  could  go  to  the  depot,  sit  there  and  be  under 
shelter  while  waiting  for  the  train,  but  that  no  man  could 
do  so  unless  he  took  off  his  hat  and  saluted  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

At  last  tn  conductor  announced  that  the  t~ain  would  be 
ready  to  return  inside  of  thirty  minutes,  and  those  of  the 
excursionists  who  refused  to  board  it  would  be  left  there. 

The  train  backed  up  on  the  track,  and  hundreds  of  the 
excursionists  began  climbing  aboard  the  cars. 

About  a  hundred  or  so  refused  to  go. 

One  burly  fellow  sang  out  in  German,  advising  them  not 
to  go. 

Terry  rushed  up  to  him,  dealt  him  a  tremendous  blow  on 
the  mouth,  almost  downing  him,  and  telling  him  to  “shut 
up.” 

The  next  moment  black  Mose  seized  the  fellow  and  threw 
him  on  to  the  platform  of  the  car. 

That  had  a  magical  effect,  and  the  next  minute  every 
one  of  them  was  on  the  train,  shaking  his  fist  through  the 
windows  at  the.  armed  company  of  the’  Black  Knights  of 
the  Ring. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  ANARCHISTS  LEAVE  NEW  ERA. 

As  the  train  moved  out  a  perfect  howl  of  execrations  came 
from  each  window. 

The  standard  bearer  of  the  knights  waved  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  them. 

As  soon  as  the  train  had  passed  out  of  sight-,  the  local 
anarchists  turned  to  leave  for  their  own  homes,  over  beyond 
the  dam,  but  they  were  halted  at  the  guard  line,  and  nat¬ 
urally  were  very  much  astonished. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Are  we  prisoners  yet ?”  one  of  them 
asked  in  German. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “you  are  prisoners  until  we  choose  to 
let  you  go.  You  failed  to  salute  the  Stars  of  this  country, 
which  gives  you  a  home  and  protection.  I  don’t  care  wheth¬ 
er  you  salute  it  or  not,  bul  I  have  something  to  say  to  you 
that  you  had  better  mark  down,  if  you  can’t  remember  it, 
and  that  is  .that  from  this  day  forth  you  will  not  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  hold  an  anarchist  meeting,  either  in  this  town  or  on 
the  property  of  the  New  Era  Company;  and  if  you  attempt 
to  raise  the  red  flag  in  our  midst  again  the  standard  bearer 
will  he  shot  down  in  cold  blood.  You  are  the  enemies  of  this 
country;  enemies  of  law  anil  order.  It  is  our  country,  and 
we  are  going  to  defend  it  and  have  it  respected.  You  may 


consult  lawyers,  who  will  tell  you  that  we  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  you  unless  you  violate  the  law,  but  we  tell 
you  here  and  now  that  we  consider  it  a  violation  of  law  to 
publicly  express  hostility  for  this  government,  and  we  will 
act  accordingly.” 

The  crowd  of  visitors,  now  numbering  several  hundred, 
cheered  him  to  the  very  limit,  and  as  the  anarchists  started 
oft*  down  the  hill  toward  the  dam  a  storm  of  hisses  followed 

them. 

Several  enthusiastic  visitors  hurled  stones  at  them,  but 
Fred  very  promptly  ordered  them  to  stop  it. 

Then  they  turned  and  called  for  three  cheers  for  Fearnot, 
the  New  Era  Company  and  the  Knights  of  the  Black  Bing. 

Landlord  Hall  was  one  of  the  most  enthn  .xastic  of  the 
whole  partv.  He  was  so  excited  that  he  made  a  little  speech, 
in  which  he  invited  the  knights  to  march  down  to  his  hotel 

in  uniform  and  dine  with  him. 

« Fearnot,”  one  of  them  asked,  “what  woulu  you  have 

done  had  those  fellows  showed  fight?” 

“Why,  we  would  have  fired  into  them,”  was  his  prompt 
reply,  “and  we  are  going  to  notify  the  railroad  officials  that 
if  they  bring  up  any  more  anarchist  excursion  parties  they 

will  not  be  permitted  to  land  here.” 

The  crowd  cheered  him,  and  the  company  marched  down^ 

to  Hall's  Hotel. 

It  was  a  fine  stroke  of  business  on  the  part  of  Landlord 
Hall,  for  more  than  a  hundred  guests  of  other  hotels  reg¬ 
istered  for  dinner  that  day,  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
the  knights  and  the  very  decisive  stand  they  had  taken  with 
the  anarchists. 

Pretty  nearly  all  day,  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  Hall  s 
Hotel  was  packed  with  men  from  the  cottages  and  other 
hotels,  discussing  the  stand  that  the  New  Era  Company  had 
taken,  and  the  probable  outcome  of  it. 

Many  of  them  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  New  Era 
Company  had  violated  the  letter  of  the  law. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “We  may  have  done  so, 
but  we  certainly  didn’t  violate  the  spirit  of  it.  The  anar¬ 
chists  shall  not  hold  any  public  meetings  at  New  Era,  even 
though  I  may  have  to  break  into  State  prison  to  prevent  it: 
and  if  the  Legislature  of  this  State  doesn’t  authorize  the 
authorities  of  each  community  to  expel  from  its  limits  any 
men  who  publicly  express  their  hostility  to  the  government, 
Fll  run  for  the  Legislature  again  for  the  express  purpose 
of  getting  such  a  law  passed.  There  are  boys  in  this  com¬ 
munity  who  will  in  a  few  years  become  voters,  and  it’s  a 
crime  on  the  part  of  American  citizens  to  permit  people  to 
preach  anarchy  to  them.  It  shall  never  be  done  as  long  a- 
1  have  any  influence  in  this  town.” 

On  Monday  morning  the  entire  State,  from  Montauk  to 
Niagara,  was  electrified  bv  the  news  from  New  Era.  Not  a 
single  newspaper  expressed  a  word  of  condemnation  of  the 
New  Era  Company. 

Telegrams  flowed  in  on  Fearnot  by  the  hundreds.  All  day 
long  the  messengers  from  the  telegraph  office  were  kept  busy 
delivering  the  dispatches  of  congratulation. 

Reporters  came  up  by  the  score  to  interview  members  of 


the  Knights  of  the  Black  Bing,  and  no  order  ever  received 
so  much  and  such  liberal  advertising  as  did  that  order. 

One  reporter  asked  Fearnot  what  defense  he  would  make 

for  his  violation  of  the  law.  L 

“The  only  defense  I’ll  make  will  be  that  it  was  in  defense 
of  my  country,”  was  the  reply.  “There  are  hundreds  of  | 
youths  in  New  Era  who  wilUbecome  voters  next  year,  the 
year  after  and  three  years  hence.  They  are  now  at  an  age  j 
that  they  receive  impressions  that  will  be  hard  to  eradicate 
in  the  future,  and  so  far  as  the  New  Era  Company  is  con¬ 
cerned  they  cannot  receive  any  anarchistic  impressions  in 

this  community.”  #  - 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  anarchists  that  reside 

here  ?”  the  reporter  asked. 

“They  can  remain  unmolested  if  they  make  no  demonstra¬ 
tions.  But  if  one  of  them  attempts  to  preach  anarchy  to  an 
audience,  containin  ;  as  many  as  three,  we  will  suppress  him 
so  quickly  that  it  will  make  his  head  swim ;  and  if  he  repeats 
it,  we  will  make  it  too  hot  for  him  to  live  here.  I  would 
rather  see  the  silk  mill  pulled  down,  and  the  machinery  car¬ 
ried  away  than  to  have  a  nest  of  anarchists  in  our  midst. 

“Well,  suppose  the  anarchists  should  organize  an  excur¬ 
sion  of  armed  men  and  come  up  here,  what  would  you  do. 
“Fight  it  out  with  them.  Kill  the  last  one.” 

When  the  interview  was  published  the  entire  State  cheered 

him. 

He  suddenly  found  himself  famous.  Invitations  to  lec¬ 
ture  on  anarchy  poured  in  on  him  from  all  quarters  of  the 

State.  *  1 

Mass  meetings  tfere  held  in  various  towns,  and  votes  of 

thanks  were  unanimously  passed  and  sent  to  the  New  Era 
Company,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Knights  of  the  Black 

Bing. 

It  was  then  that  the  people  learned  that  the  third  degree 
of  that  order  was  a  military  one,  every  member  being  well 
drilled  a'nd  armed  at  his  own  expense,  and  sworn  to  support 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country;  in  scores  of  towns 
applications  were  made  for  charters  to  organize  lodges  ther°.  . 

“By  George,  Terry!”  laughed  Dick.  “I  think  it  is  the 
biggest  hit  we  ever  made.” 

“Yes;  it  Seems  to  strike  the  popular  heart  just  right/***- 
“Say,”  said  Joe,  “the  anarchists  will  have  a  meeting  in 
Paterson  and  in  New  York,  in  which  wo  shall  be  denounced 
as  tyrants  and  everything  that  is  bad.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “The  best  thing  they 
can  do  is  to  pass  resolutions  never  to  come  to  New  Era 
again.” 

“You  can  rest  assured  that  they  won't,”  said  Terrv,  “for 
this  is  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  where  they’ve  re¬ 
ceived  the  treatment  they  deserve.” 

The  reporters  interviewed  the  superintendent  of  the  silk 
mill,  but  he  was  very  reticent;  simply  expressed  his  regret, 
and  said  that  he  had  frequently  'dvised  his  operatives 
against  holding  meetings,  or  preaching  their  doctrines  in 
a  community  where  the  people  wouldn  t  stand  for  it. 

4 

V  fvw  days  later  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mill  came 
np  to  New  Era  and  called  on  Fearnot  at  th>'  HtP  r  ^  office 
They  had  a  long  talk  over  the  affair.  The  manufacturer 
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N.-.u  ths:  It  "  as  injuring  his  business,  the  interfering  of  tlu 
St  .v  hra  Company  with  his  operatives 

'■■Sorry  ,o  hear  that,”  said  Fred.  “ The  reputation  of  New 
would  be  injured  irreparably  if  anarchists  were  allowed 
who:J  public  matings  here,  raise  the  red  flag  and  preach 

*ct™e  ofTanarchy'  If  permit  me  to  tender  you 
jjBtle  advice,  would  say  that  were  1  in  your  place  1  would 

rfietly  and  gradually  discharge  every  anarchist  from  the 

W1'  \ou  can  replace  them  with  men  who  will  bear  true 
Jkgiance  to  the  country.”  • 

I-  ontremely  difficult  to  get  skilled  weavers  in  this 
ituntry,"  replied  the  manufacturer.  “They  are  mostly  for- 

ei^ncTS. 

-Then  take  in  apprentices  and  have  them  taught  the 
It  i»  hardly  creditable  to  give  employments  men 
arc-  avowed  enemies  of  the  government  and  law.” 

.“0h,  I  never  bother  myself  about  politics.  I  care  nothing 
abou'  a  man  s  politics  or  religious  belief  ” 
jjffXcither  do  I,  but  I  draw  the  line  at  anarchy.  We  em¬ 
pty  a  &reat  nianv  people  here  in  this  place,  but  if  the  most 
laiti  ful  and  skilled  employe  should  express  his  belief  in 
j.'.air  :\  1  would  instantly  discharge  him.  I  won’t  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  an  enemy  of  my  country  :  I  would  feed  him  for 
humanity’s  sake,  were  he  starving,  and  for  the  sake  of  my 

M^ury  would  hang  him  if  I  could  find  any  excuse  for  do¬ 
ing  so.” 

“You  are  too  severe,  Fearnot.” 

®Oan  a  man  be  too  severe  against  the  enemies  of  his  coun¬ 
try."  Can  a  man  be  too  patriotic?  Can  one  love  his  coun¬ 
try  too  much  ?  Speaking  for  myself  and  my  partners,  we 
•.re  ready  to  die  in  defense  of  onr  country  at  any  time.  You 
’iiav  say  that  there  are  not  anarchists  enough  in  this  coun- 
ry  to  become  a  danger  or  a  menace.  One  might  as  well  say  : 
'tot  treason  should  not  be  punished  because  there  are  not  j 
traitors  enough  to  do  any  harm.  Were  it  in  my  power,  I  i 
*<mid  force  every  man  who  had  announced  himself  an  an-  j 
i-mhist  to  leave  the  country  in  a  given  time.  You  would 


d.nk.  One  oi  them  Struck  him  in  the  left  breast  with  a 
d<iggu.  h  would  have  pierced  his  heart  had  he  not  had  a 
package  oi  letters  and  a  notebook  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his 

cud,  making  a  solid  shield  of  paper  nearly  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick. 


7‘iot  take  an  enemy  into  the  bosom  of  vonr  family,  or  a  man  j 
>-:h>  Wald  corrupt  the  morals  or  the  patriotism  of  your 
children.  Then  why  should  we  permit  them  to  come  into 
eur great  national  family?  Xow,  so  far  as  your  employes 
aTc  concerned,  they  can  remain  in  New'  Era  as  long  as  they 
't  preach  anarchy;  but  that  is  something  we  are  not  go- 
n~  to  permit.  If  they  attempt  it  a  storm  will  burst  about 
h-r  heads,  driving  them  hence;  leaving  you  without  em- 
;jJoyfA  enough  to  run  your  mill.” 

J* I  would  regret  very  much  to  have  that  happen,”  sairl  the 

njw®faeturer. 

■fcpdon't  mean  to  say  that  it  will  happen.  It  depends  on- 
on  how  those  fellows  behave  themselves.  Anarchy 

preached  in  Xew  Era.”  • 
manufacturer  went  away  with  “a  flea  in  his  ear.” 
opposed,  though,  that  he  instructed  his  superinten- 
•>  advertise  in  different  cities  for  silk  weavers  who 
j its,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  gelling 
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ning  from  Quinn’s  Hotel  to  f  1  > r ■ 
)]y  attacked  by  two  men  in  the 


He  sprang  back,  seized  the  man  by  the  wrist,  and  downed 
him  with  a  stunning  blow  in  the  face. 

Tlis  other  assailant  cut  a  gash  six  inches  long  in  the  back 
of  his  coat,  and  inflicted  a  slight  flesh  wound. 

He  wheeled  and  downed  him  as  he  had  the  other. 
Fortunately  he  had  some  matches  in  his  vest  pocket.  He 
st  1  nek  one  and  the  first  thing  that  met  his  glance  was  the 
gleam  of  a  dagger  lying  on  the  ground. 

He  picked  it  up,  and  as  the  fellow  was  rising  to  his  feet 
he  dealt  him  a  blow  on  his  temple  with  the  handle  of  the 
weapon  that  laid  him  out  senseless. 

1  hen  he  yelled  for  the  police,  and  two  came  running  up 
about  a  minute  later. 

1  he  men  were  arrested  and  taken  to  the  police  station, 
where  they  were  promptly  recognized  as  silk  weavers,  and 
the  most  persistent  agitators  among  the  local  anarchists. 

“ Fearnot,  are  you  wounded?”  the  chief  of  police  asked. 

“I  think  I  am,  in  the  back.  But  it  can’t  amount  to  much.” 

“Why,  there’s  a  six-inch  gash  in  your  coat  behind,”  and 
as  he  pulled  off  his  coat  blood  was  found  on  the  back  of  his 
vest  and  his  shirt,  where  the  point  of  the  dagger  had  cut  a 
gash  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  and  an  inch  or  so  in 
length. 

T  hen  the  gash  on  the  left  breast  of  the  coat,  where  the 
point  of  the  dagger  penetrated  almost  through  the  notebook 
and  the  package  of  letters. 

“They  evidently  intended  to  kill  you,”  said  the  chief. 

“Yes:  it’s  the  legitimate  fruit  of  anarchy.” 

The  news  flew  through  the  town,  notwithstanding  it  was 
ten  o’clock  in  the  night,  and  more  than  a  score  of  citizens 
called  at  the  office  to  learn  about  the  attempt  at  assassina¬ 
tion. 

The  next  morning  the  town  was  in  a  furore.  The  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  citizens  was  so  great  that  a  mass  meeting 
was  called  to  meet  at  noon  in  the  opera  house. 

There  a  resolution  was  passed,  giving  the  anarchists  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  to  leave  Xew  Era,  on  pain  of  being  summarily 
dealt  with. 

Cooler  heads  pleaded  for  moderation,  but  the  citizens 
wouldn’t  have  it.  The  anarchists  had  to  go. 

All  the  men  known  as  anarchists  were  arrested  and  taken 
to  the  railway  station. 

The  women  with  v  7 icir  families  were  to  follow  them  later. 
The  silk  mill  was  shut  down  for  lack  of  hands.  The  super¬ 
intendent  made  all  sorts  of  promises  in  behalf  of  the  anar¬ 
chists,  but  the  citizens  wouldn’t  listen  to  him. 

They  had  appointed  a  vigilance  committee,  whose  orders 
were  promptly  obeyed. 

The  anarchists  were  badly  frightened.  Every  one  of  them 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Fearnot, 
but,  of  course,  nobody  believed  them. 

Said  Terry  to  their  leader: 
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‘‘You  appoint  your  assassins,  and  after  the  crime  has 
been  committed,  rejoice  and  claim  that  it  was  an  individ¬ 
ual  act.  You  don’t  deceive  us.  Were  we  assassins  we  would 
wipe  out  every  one  of  you,  and  settle  the  question  forever; 
but  we  are  not  built  that  way.  If  you  return  here  again, 
though,  we’ll  swing  you  up  to  some  of  these  trees  up  here. 
Whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  you’d  better  not  take  the 
chances.” 

The  anarchists  left,  some  of  them  stopping  at  Utica,  oth¬ 
ers  at  Albany,  and  still  others  going  on  down  to  the  city  and 

to  Paterson. 

Some  of  their  families  had  to  be  assisted  financially  before 
they  could  join  their  relatives. 

The  New  Era  Company  cheerfully  paid  the  fares  of  num¬ 
bers  of  them. 

The  women  were  frightened,  and  only  one  of  them,  a 
young  woman  about  twenty  years  of  age,  unmarried,  boldly 
expressed  her  faith  in  anarchy. 

None  of  the  boys  would  argue  the  question  with  her,  as  it 
would  do  no  good,  but  they  told  her  that  anarchy  couldn’t 
be  preached  or  talked  at  New  Era. 

“That’s  because  you  are  afraid  of  it  and  unable  to  meet 
it,”  she  retorted. 

“Oh,  yes!  we  know  how  to  meet  it.  We  are  meeting  it 
now,,  and  by  and  by  every  community  in  the  United  States 
will  meet  it  the  same  way,  for  there  is  no  place  for  anar¬ 
chy  in  this  country.” 

“We’ll  make  a  place  for  it,”  she  retorted.  “It  is  growing 
and  spreading  all  over  the  world,  and  persecution  can’t  sup¬ 
press  it” 

She  boarded  the  train,  with  a  number  of  other  women  and 
children,  and  was  never  seen  in  New  Era  again. 

Once  more  Fearnot  was  overwhelmed  with  dispatches 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  congratulating  him  on  his 
narrow  escape  from  assassination,  and  commending  the  very 
prompt  action  of  the  people  of  New  Era  in  sending  the  an¬ 
archists  away. 

He  also  received  letters  from  all  sorts  of  cranks.  Some 
of  them  advised  him  to  return  good  for  evil  by  letting  the 
prisoners  go.  Others  advised  most  drastic  measures.  Some 
of  them  wrote  tendering  their  services  as  hangmen  to  lynch 
them. 

.“Terry,  it  is  amazing  the  number  of  cranks  we  have  in 
this  country.  I  think  T  have  received  in  the  last  forty-eight 
hours  ietters  from  over  two  hundred  of  this  fraternity.  I’m 
going  to  keep  them  and  some. day  may  publish  them  in  a  vol¬ 
ume,  to  sell  at  a.  price  to  cover  the  cost,  just  to  show  what 
sort  of  people  we  have  in  America.” 

“Say,  Fred,  do  you  know  that  would  find  a  large  si  -• 

“Of  course  1  do.  Rut  I  don't  wish  to  make  money  out  of 
it.” 

“  Nonsense.  I'd  make  all  I  could  out  of  it.  We  ought  to 
make  something  out  of  everything  we  tackle.  We  will  get  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  advertising  on  account 
of  this  racket  with  the  anarchists,  for  it  is  being  published 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  in  many  places  in  Europe.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

M  * 

•  CONCLUSION. 

The  proprietors  of  the  silk  mill,  on  being  informed  that 
the  majoritv  of  their  operatives  had  been  sent  out  of  New 
Era  by  the  indignant  citizens,  wrote  to  Fearnot,  threatening 
to  hold  him  responsible'for  damage  done  to  their  business. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  replying  to  the  letter,  “if  I  am 
responsible  for  any  damages  that  follow  the  expulsion  of  the 
anarchists,  I  may  hold  you  responsible  for  the  attempt  on 
my  life.  You  may  claim  that  you  are  not  responsible  for 
what  your  employes  do  outside  of  the  mills,  and  I  can  make 
claim,  too,  that  I’m  not  responsible  for  what  the  citizens  of 
New  Era  do.  If  you  want  to  make  a  legal  fight  over  it.  I’ll 
promptly  meet  you  half  way.  You  may  be  able  to  get  other 
employes,  but  you’d  better  remember  the  warning  I  gave  you 
when  you  were  up  here  last,  that  no  anarchists  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  reside  in  New  Era.  I  would  suggest,  though,  as.  a 
friend,  for  I  have  no  reason  to  be  otherwise,  to  avoid  a  bo\  - 
cott  on  your  goods  throughout  the  country,  you  had  better 
not  say  anything  about  this  matter.” 

That  was  a  hint  that  had  a  marvelous  effect  on  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

They  instantly  dropped  the  matter.  | 

A  week  later  Evelyn,  Mary  and  Margie  came  up  to  New 
Era,  and  again  the  gay  season  opened  there.  Thousands  of 
people  came  up  daily  to  see  the  races  and  other  attractions. 
But  it  seemed  that  every  visitor  wanted  to  see  Fred  Fearnot, 
the  young  man  who  h^d  gotten  the  best  of  the  anarchists, 
and  they  crowded  about  the  office  so  much  that  it  became  a 
very  great  annoyance. 

“Fearnot,”  said  Quinn,  ‘*I’ll  give  you  a  hundred  dollars 
for  that  coat  that  was  cut  on  the  left  breast  and  in  the  back 
by  those  two  would-be  assassins.” 

“Great  Scott !  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it,  Quinn  ?fT 

“I’ll  hang  it  up  in  a  glass  case  in  my  hotel,  for  the  peo-l- 
ple  to  come  and  look  at.”  ^  ^ 

“All  right,  old  man.  I’ll  give  it  to  you.  I  won’t  charge  I 
you  a  cent.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  drawing  many  visitors  I 
from  the  office,  and  1*11  consider  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  I 
more  than  a  hundred  dollars  to  me,”  and  that  afternoon  I 
he  sent  the  coat  up  to  the  hotel  by  Mose. 

Quinn  ordered  a  showcase  up  from  Utica,  and  wheiv  it  I 
arrived  he  laid  the  coat  out  in  it,  where  the  two  rents  were  I 
plainly  exposed. 

Then  he  had  thousands  of  circulars  printed,  whiclu he  | 
distributed  all  over  the  place. 

He  laid  in  an  immense  stock  of  cigars,  and  all  kinds  of  I 
soft  drinks,  from  soda  water  up  to  hard  cider. 

Two  days  later  Dick  Duncan  came  into  the  office  laugh- 1 
ing,  saying:  I 

“Fred,  Quinn’s  making  a  fortune  off  of  that  coat  Morel 
than  a  thousand  people  have  been  in  than1  to-day  to  look!  | 
at  it,  and  they  buy  soft  drinks,  cigars  or  smoking  tobacco  ”  I  j 

“Good  for  Quinn,”  laughed  Terrv,  "Ho  ought  to  seel 
the  chief  of  police  and  get  the  loan  of  those  two  daggers! 
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'  f0U“d  °n  the  two  P^ers,  Md  lay  them  on  the 

cwt. 

.-HaBgcai  if  1  don't  tell  him  about  it,”  and  Dick  returned 
up  to  the  hotel  and  gave  the  landlord  the  tip 
-Will  he  let  me  have  them  ?”  asked  Quinn 
-Yes;  if  you'll  give  a  bond  for  the  safe-keeping  of  them  ” 
-But  won  t  the  sheriff  have  something  to  say  about  it 
|  Qumn  at  once  went  down  to  the  station  to  see  the  chief 
Ipokce,  who  told  him  that  the  sheriff  had  the  daggers,  and 
|b;  the  two  prisoners  were  in  the  jail  at  Centerville. 

f®?  °"^er  ^Umn  t0  «<*  the  weapons  that  he  telephoned 
|the  sheriff  at  Centerville,  and  that  official  telephoned 

tack  that  they  had  been  turned  over  to  the  district  attorney 
;j:  evidence  against  the  prisoners.  '  . 

.  fee  sent  a  friend  over  to  see  the  lawyer,  but  failed  to  get 

.He  Caimed  tllat  lie  had  no  right  to  let  them  pass 
on t  ot  his  possession. 

mn  tlie  meantime  everywhere  Fred  went  visitors  crowded 
^Wind  him,  to  stare  at  him  and  ask  questions. 

y  v  v  cut  out  with  the  girls  and  stopped  anywhere  near 
m»wd  they  gathered  around  the  carriage, 
fce  went  into  the  circus  with  the  girls  one  afternoon,  and 
Ue  place  was  packed  with  visitors.  When  they  caught  sight 
^Bnn  somebody  > started  the  cheering,  and  it  was  kept  up 
for  several  minutes. 

^■j’inalh  a  committee  came  up  with  an  invitation  to  lecture 
in.  2.  neighboring  town  on  the  subject  of  “A  Remedy  for 

*  Anarchy.” 

fe^ow,  gentlemen/  said  Fred,  “  I  don't  want  to  go  into 
Ap  lecture  business,  and  if  I  start  at  it  there  is  no  telling 
^here  it  will  stop.” 

IrWell,  the  proceeds  of  this  lecture  will  be  devoted  to  the 
;i’pport  and  education  of  two  little  orphan  children,  whose 
rapids  have  died  and  left  them  without  means  or  relatives. 
’They  are  bright  little  things,  and  a  reputable  family  offers 
■0  rear  and  educate  them  for  so  much  a  year.” 

■That  settles  it,”  said  Fred.  “  Just  appoint  the  time,  and 
f  h  be  on  hand.” 

gentlemen  thanked  him  and  returned  home. 
jThe  announcement  was  made.  The  lecture  was  to  take 
k-Ace  in  a  little  town  of  about  three  thousand  inhabitants ; 

within  a  few  days  it  was  clear  that  many  more  peo- 
'e  ^ould  come  into  the  place  to  hear  him  than  any  hall  in 

the  town  could  hold,  and  the  committee  wrote  to  Fred  about 

it. 
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IfWell,  if  it  will  benefit  the  children,  let  the  first  lecture 
be  delivered  in  the  afternoon,  at  three  o’clock,  the  second  at 
^'tf'U-thirty  in  the  evening.  It  will  be  hard  work,  but  I’ve 
forked  hard  for  several  years  past,  and  really  enjoy  it.” 

M  second  announcement  was  made  that  the  first  lecture  in 
ncvaft  emoon  would  be  to  the  excursionists  that  came  into 
f he  town,  and  in  the  evening  to  the  residents  of  the  place. 
.fFred,”  said  Evelyn,  “we  girls  want  to  hear  that  lec- 
Have  you  any  objection  to  our  going  down  with  you  ?” 

*N<me  whatever,  little  girl.  I  think  it  would  be  an  at- 
to  the  crowd.” 

^J'  <n  we’ll  all  go,”  put  in  Amalie. 

Jvxt  day  -o  many  others  requested  to  be  permitted  to 


too  that  a  paity  filling  one  car  was  soon  made  up.  Of 
course  the  Widow  Emmons  was  one  of  them. 

So  they  boarded  the  train,  and  went  down  the  road  about 
forty  1  .files  to  the  little  town. 

dth  ^  was  a  great  crowd  ahead  of  them.  The  committee 
ot  reception  was  at  the  station,  and  from  there  they  all  went 
to  the  hall,  which  was  a  large  one  for  such  a  small  town. 

It  had  seats  for  eight  hundred,  but  it  was  so  crowded 
that  fully  one  thousand  heard  him. 

Fred  had  been  so  busy  that  he  hadn’t  been  able  to  write 
one  line  of  his  lecture,  and  he  so  told  the  committee. 

ul  guess  that  won’t  make  any  difference,”  said  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

^  hen  he  was  introduced  to  the  audience  every  man  and 
woman  rose  to  his  or  her  feet,  and  the  cheering  that  greeted 
him  was  really  an  ovation. 

He  stood  there  bowing  right  and  left,  waiting  for  the 
noise  to  cease. 

Then  he  began  his  lecture  with  a  simple  story  of  how 
the  anarchists  came  to  get  a  foothold  in  ATew  Era. 

Then  he  went  on  to  explain  what  anarchy  meant,  and 
what  its  teachers  claimed  for  it,  after  which  he  explained 
the  difference  between  freedom  of  speech  and  license ;  and 
then  he  eloquently  spoke  of  the  duty  of  the  American  citi¬ 
zens  everywhere  to  drive  from  their  midst  any  man  of  what¬ 
ever  nationality  who  boldly  and  impudently  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  an  enemy  of  the  country.  He  interspersed  it  with  many 
anecdotes  to  explain  what  the  horrors  of  a  community  would 
be  that  abolished  law  and  order,  leaving  every  man  a  law 
unto  himself,  without  any  restraint  upon  his  actions  other 
than  that  of  his  own  volition. 

It  thrilled  the  great  audience,  as  they  had  never  been 
before.. 

\ 

He  spoke  for  a  little  over  an  hour,  and  yet  so  deeply  in¬ 
terested  and  spellbound  was  the  audience  that  it  didn't  seem 
half  as  long  to  them. 

Every  one  had  paid  an  admission  of  fifty  cents  to  hear 
him. 

hen  he  had  finished  hundreds  crowded  around  him  to 
shake  his  hand,  and  thank  him  for  showing j the  public  the 
way  to  get  rid  of  anarchists. 

In  the  evening  he  was  greeted  with  another  full  house, 
but  strange  to  say,  he  saw  many  faces  in  the  audience  that 
were  in  front  of  him  in  the  afternoon,  and  still  there  were 
many  who  were  not  able  to  get  into  the  hall. 

His  second  lecture  was  even  better  than  the  first,  because 
he  had  been  able  to  crystallize  it  more. 

He  startled  the  audience  by  saying  that  he  had  talked 
with  many  anarchists,  but  had  yet  to  converse  with  the  first 
one  who  believed  in  Christianity. 

“They  defy  all  moral  law,  human  and  divine;  claiming 
that  a  man  has  the  right  to  believe  what  he  pleases  and 
deny  the  right  of  any  community  or  legislative  body  to  make 
laws  for  them  that  they  do  not  want.” 

He  then  explained  what  anarchy  meant  from  a  political 
standpoint,  and  what  the  effect  would  be  to  abolish  law  in 
any  community. 
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It  was  a  masterly  effort,  and  the  two  lectures  punned  out 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  sufficient  to  feed,  clothe 
and  educate  the  two  little  orphans  for  fully  three  years. 

They  had  been  brought  in  the  hall  and  placed  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  frequently  he  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  his 
hearers  by  his  tender  and  loving  allusions  tc  them,  and  the 
duty  of  neighbors  and  friends  to  assist  the  helpless. 

‘‘Remember  that  One  greater  than  man,  vet  who  died  for 
man’s  salvation,  said,  laying  his  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the 
little  ones  who  had  been  brought  to  Him:  ‘Whatsoever  ye 
do  unto  one  of  these  ye  do  also  unto  Me/  I  may  not  use 
the  exact  words,  but  I  know  1  have  the  great  truth  right.  [ 


Now,  stand  by  these  little  ones  as  you  would  stand  by  your 

own  flesh  and  blood,  and  if  in  the  future  more  help  is  need- 
%  7  # 
ed,  send  down  to  New  Era,  and  we  ll  come  again.” 

After  the  meeting  the  New  Era  party  was  escorted  to  the 
train  by  almost  the  entire  audience,  and  as  the  tram  moved 
off  there  was  cheering  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs. 

“ Say,  girls,”  said  Fred,  addressing  Amalie,  Mary,  Mar¬ 
gie  and  Evelyn,  who  were  sitting  facing  each  other  in  the 
car,  “I  feel  very  happy  over  this  affair,  for  it  secures  the 
future  of  those  two  little  children.  Nothing  touches  my 
sympathy  so  deeply  as  the  helplessness  of  a  little  boy  or  girl, 
and  1  hope  it  will  be  so  as  long  as  I  live.” 


THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT’S  LECTURE  TOUR;  OR,  GOING  IT  ALONE,”  which  will  be  the  next  number  (1G3) 

.  •  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly  are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
newsdealers,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by  mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  24  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies  you  order  by  return  mail. 
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'  *  Hi  - 
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Chicago,  Ill.,  Dec.  1,  1001. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — One  of  th°  greatest  pleas¬ 
ures  in  life  is  reading  “Work  and  Win.” 
It  is  one  of  the  most  edifying  stories  I 
ever  read.  I  am  always  sorry  when  the 
book  ends.  It  gives,  me  great  relief,  es¬ 
pecially  late  at  night.  I  am  a  hard-work¬ 
ing  woman,  with  little  in  life  to  cheer  me, 
and  sometimes  I  thought  of  getting  out  of 
it  until  I  began  to  read  “Work  and  Win” 
about  two  years  ago.  ft  has  been  a  dear 
friend  to  me  all  that  time.  It  seems  a 
long  time  to  wait  for  each  new  book.  I 
hope  that  “Work  and  Win”  is  true,  or  at 
any  rate  that  it  is  found*!  on  fact.  Fred 
is  such  a  noble  fellow  teat  it  seems  as  if 
he  must  be  alive.  Please  give  him  my 
very  best  regards.  Very  truly  yours, 
Mrs.  M.  Fischer,  4302  Langly  avenue. 


Many  thanks  for  very  pleasant  letter. 
“Work  and  Win”  lias  been  a  good  friend 
to  many,  and  will  continue  to  be.  We  are 
glad  that  you  take  so  much  comfort  in  it 
and  are  pleased  to  assure  you  that  Fred 
is  a  living  person,  and  that  his  various  ad¬ 
ventures  have  all  happened. 


Wyoming,  Pa.,  Dec.  2,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Knelosed  please  find  a 
■tamp,  for  which  please  write  and  tell 
me  where  I  can  procure  the  recitation 
■pokno  by  Terry  Olcott — 8am  Innes’  fa¬ 
mous  recitation  of  the  proposal  of  the 
country  swain.  Terry  spoke  it  at  Atlanta, 
according  to  No.  160  of  the  “Work  and 
Win.”  If  there  is  no  such  piece  in  ex¬ 
istence,  please  tell  me  where  the  latest 
up-to-date  humorous  recitations  can  be 
purchased.  Yours  truly,  James  McGin- 
ley. 


He  cannot  furnish  you  with  the  reci¬ 
tation.  ns  it  is  private  property.  You  will 
find  u  l>ook  of  humorous  recitations  nt  any 
book  store. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Having  been  a  constant 
reader  of  “Work  and  Win”  and  your  other 
publications,  I  find  it  to  be  the  best  of  all. 
It’s  the  best  for  boys.  We  have  started  a 
“Work  and  Win”  club,  and  have  already  a 
few  members.  .  I  send  three  two-cent 
stamps  for  a  F'*od  Fearnot  medal,  which 
we  want  as  a  sample.  Please  give  my  re¬ 
gards  to  Fred  and  all  his  friends.  I  hope 
you  will  send  medal  soon.  Yours,  S. 
Martynowicz,  007  Fillmore  avenue. 

P.  S. — Please  tell  us  the  price  if  we 
would  buy  twenty-five  medals,  and  price  of 
a  president’s  badge. 


Thanks  for  very  flattering  opinion  of 
“Work  and  Win.”  The  twenty-five  med¬ 
als  would  cost  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents, 
and  the  president’s  badge  fifteen  cents. 
We  wish  you  success  with  your  club. 

- »  o  •» - 

New’  York,  Dec.  2,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two-cent 
stamps,  for  which  please  send  me  one 
Fred  Fearnot  medal.  I  read  “Work  and 
Win,”  and  I  think  it  is  all  right.  Yours 
truly,  Daniel  Males.  142  Chrystie  street. 


All  right  is  a  good  recommendation  for 
“Work  and  Win.”  Thanks.  We  trust 
that  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Dallas,  Texas,  Nov.  24,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  please  find  one 
coupon  and  six  cents  in  stamps,  for  which 
please  send  me  one  Fearnot  medal  as 
soon  ns  you  can.  Three  cheers  for  Fred. 
Terry.  Dick  and  the  girls,  ns  they  are  the 
kind  in  whoso  steps  we  ought  to  try  to 
follow.  Yours  truly.  Miss  .Tuna  Watkins, 
770  Main  street. 


Many  (hanks  for  (he  three  cheers.  We 
trust  that  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 


East  Boston,  Mass,  Dec.  1.  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  some  leisure  time  to 
W’rite  to  you  about  the  good  weekly, 
“Work  and  Win.”  I  think  the  name  is 
a  good  one.  I  read  “Work  and  Win”  in 
the  house  at  any  time  without  having  it 
taken  away  from  me,  as  it  is  a  good  book 
for  any  boy  to  read.  I  could  not  stay  a 
week  without  a  “Work  and  Win.”  In¬ 
closed  find  six  cents  in  stamps  for  a  Fred 
Fearnot  medal.  I  send  my  best  regards 
to  Fred,  Evelyn.  Terry,  Joe.  Dick,  and  the 
girls,  and  to  Black  Yours  truly. 

Emilio  F.  Disaro,  7  ^lurrav  street. 


You  are  right.  ‘“Work  and  Win”  is  a 
book  that  any  boy  can  read.  Fred  and 
the  rest  send  regards.  We  trust  that  you 
are  pleased  with  the  medal. 

Geneva.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  find  twelve  cents 
in  stamps,  for  which  please  send  two 
Fred  Fearnot  and  Evelyn  medals.  I  have 
been  reading  your  "Work  and  Win”  some 
little  time,  and  like  it  very  much.  One  of  \ 
these  medals  is  for  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  also  a  reader  of  “Work  and  Win. 
Yours  truly,  Fred  Hall. 


He  trust  that  you  and  your  friend  will, 
like  the  medals,  and  that  you  will  continue 
to  read  and  be  pleased  with  “Work  and 
W  in. _ _  _  . 

_  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  29.  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  find  stamps  and 
coupon,  for  which  you  will  please  send  me 
one  of  your  “Work  and  Win”  medals,  d.tl 
Dewey  and  Fearnot  on  it.  Wishiuc  vouri 
paper  a  success.  1  remain.  I*  11.  Gruon- 
bantu,  S.  E.  cor.  20th  and  Parish  streets, 


i  hanks  for  kind  wish  regarding  “  H  or! 
ami  Win.”  \Y,»  trust  that 
pleased  with  the  medal. 


you  are 
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A  Weekly  Magazine  containing’  Stories  of  tlie  American  Revolution. 

By  HARRY  MOORE. 

These  stories  are  based  on  actual  facts  and  give  a  faithful 
account  of  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  brave  band  of  American 
8  youths  who  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  imperil  their  lives 
f&r  the  sake  of  helping  along  the  gallant  cause  of  Independence. 
Every  number  will  consist  of  32  large  pages  of  reading  matter, 
bound  in  a  beautiful  colored  cover. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Good  Spy  Work ;  or,  YJith  the  Redcoats  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Battle  Cry:  or,  With  Washington  at  the 
Brandywine. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Wild  Ride;  or,  A  Dash  to  Save  a  Fort. 

The  Liberty  Boys  in  a  Fix ;  or,  Threatened  by  Reds  and  Whites. 
The  Liberty  Boys’  Big  Contract ;  or,  Holding  Arnold  in  Check. 
The  Liberty  Boys  Shadowed :  or,  After  Dirk  Slater  for  Revenge. 
The  Liberty  Boys  Duped;  or,  The  Friend  Who  Was  an  Enemy. 
The  Liberty  Boys’  Fake  Surrender ;  or,  The  Ruse  That  Suc¬ 
ceeded. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Signal;  or,  “At  the  Clang  of  the  Bell.” 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Daring  Work ;  or,  Risking  Life  for  Liberty’s 
Cause. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Prize,  and  How  They  Won  It. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Plot ;  or,  The  Plan  That  Won. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Great  Haul ;  or,  Taking  Everything  in  Sight. 
The  Liberty  Boys’  Flush  Times ;  or,  Reveling  in  British  Gold. 
The  Liberty  Boys  in  a  Snare ;  or,  Almost  Trapped. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Brave  Rescue ;  or,  In  the  Nick  of  Time. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Big  Day  ;  or,  Doing  Business  by  Wholesale. 
The  Liberty  Boys’  Net ;  or,  Catching  the  Redcoats  and  Tories. 
The  Liberty  Boys  Worried ;  or,  The  Disappearance  of  Dick 
Slater. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Iron  Grip;  or,  Squeezing  the  Redcoats. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Success ;  or,  Doing  What  They  Set  Out  to  Do. 
The  Liberty  Boys’  Setback  ;  or,  Defeated,  But  Not  Disgraced. 
The  Liberty  Boys  in  Toryville ;  or,  Dick  Slater’s  Fearful  Risk. 
The  Liberty  Boys  Aroused  ;  or,  Striking  Strong  Blows  for  Lib¬ 
erty. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Triumph ;  or,  Beating  the  Redcoats  at  Their 
Own  Game. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Scare;  or,  A  Miss  as  Good  as  a  Mile. 

oil  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  by 

24-  Union  Square,  Hew  York. 


1  The  Liberty  Boys  of  ’7G ;  or,  Fighting  for  Freedom. 

2  The  Liberty  Boys’  Oath ;  or,  Settling  With  the  British  and 

Tories. 

S  The  Liberty  Boys’  Good  Work;  or,  Helping  General  Wash¬ 
ington. 

4  The  Liberty  Boys  on  Hand ;  or,  Always  in  the  Right  Place. 

5  The  Liberty  Boys’  Nerve ;  or,  Not  Afraid  of  the  King’s  Minions. 

6  The  Liberty  Boys’  Defiance;  or,  “Catch  and  Hang  Us  if  You 
.  Can.” 

7  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Demand  ;  or,  The  Champion  Spies  of  the 

Revolution. 

<>fThe  Liberty  Boys’  Hard  Fight;  or,  Beset  by  British  and  Tories. 

9  the  Liberty  Boys  to  the  Rescue ;  or,  A  Host  Within  Themselves. 

10  The  Liberty  Boys’  Narrow  Escape ;  or,  A  Neck-and-Neck  Race 

With  I}eath. 

11  The  Liberty  Boys’  Pluck ;  or,  Undaunted  by  Odds. 

12  The  Liberty  Boys’  Peril ;  or,  Threatened  from  All  Sides. 

13*The  Liberty  Boys’  Luck ;  or,  Fortune  Favors  the  Brave. 

A  The  Liberty  Boys’  Ruse ;  or,  Fooling  the  British. 

15  The  Liberty  Boys’  Trap,  and  What  They  Caught  in  It. 
lfiVThe  Liberty  Boys  Puzzled ;  or,  .The  Tories’  Clever  Scheme. 
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